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A SHORT SKETCH 


\ HEN a man dies who has lived a long 

and useful life, it ‘is fitting, both in 
honor to the dead and for the benefit of the 
living, that his peculiar traits of or 
should be made known. This is emphati- 
cally true, when a veteran teacher, one who 
for more than half a century impressed a 
lasting influence for good upon hundreds of 
young men and women, passes from earth to 
the fruition of his labors in a brighter and 
- more glorious sphere. 

No teacher ever commanded more thor- 
oughly the love and respect of his pupils 
than did Jonathan Gause, the subject of this 
paper. Without ambition himself, save that 
of becoming a successful teacher, he con- 
stantly stimulated that of his pupils, and 
pointed them some high and noble purpose 
in life. No teacher was ever more happy in 
hearing of the success of his pupils, and few 
have ever had a larger percentage of pupils 
to rise toeminence. I trust, then, that a brief 
cketch of such aman and such a teacher 
will not merely benefit teachers but also 
every reader of the JOURNAL. 

Jonathan Gause was born October 23, 
1786, in Kennett township, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, on a farm adjoining that of 
Bayard Taylor’s, and now owned by his 
nephews, Messers. F. and W. H. Hannum, 
one mile north of Kennett Square. 

Jonathan was third son of Wm. and Mary 
Gause, and one of a family of eleven chil- 
dren, six boys and five girls. The six boys 
averaged six feet in height. His father was 
of that hardy race, the Scotch-Irish, while 
his mother was of English origin, both of 
whom lived to the good old age of four- 
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score. William Gause followed tailoring 
for many years in Chester county, and with 
his apprentices went from house to house 
‘*to do up their work ;”’ or, in the language 
of that day, ‘‘ he whipped the cat.’’ He 
was a hearty, jovial man, and the neighbors 
looked forward with pleasure to the few 
days that ‘‘ Billy Gause and his men’’ would 
spend with them. But his pleasant ways 
and quaint jokes did not prevent his being 
a staunch patriot, and in ‘‘the times that 
tried men’s souls’’ he threw down the goose 
and _ sleeve-board, took up the musket, 
and joined the Americans struggling against 
their British oppressors. He was in the 
battle of Brandywine. 

Jonathan was born just at the close of the 
great revolutionary struggle, while the na- 
tion was yet in a chaotic, or at least embry- 
onic state; our present constitution had not 
yet been formed ; Washington was living 
quietly at Mount Vernon; Shay’s rebellion 
was fomenting in Massachusetts ; Napoleon 
Bonaparte was then a poor lieutenant in the 
French army, struggling with poverty and 
hisown ambition ; Louis XVI. was still upon 
a crumbling throne ; Pitt was prime minister 
of England, and Nelson lord of the high 
seas, but the battles of the Nile and 
Trafalgar had not been fought. 

Jonathan was two and a half years old when 
Washington was inaugurated the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. His first vote 
was given for Madison in 1808, and his last 
for Gen. Grant in 1872. When such a man 
dies, another link seems to be broken which 
connects the stirring present with the heroic 
past, but it clothes him with height 
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ened interest, if not with a wierd glamour 
of romance. . 

Jonath’an Gause’s early education was ob- 
tained at a common country school, such 
schools as that day afforded, and they were 
poor enough. He was intended by his 
father for a mechanic, and therefore it was 
thought he had enough book learning for such 
a business. He was accordingly apprenticed 
to a master-mason, and worked at that trade 
two summers. But now an accident occur- 
red which not only changed his vocation, but 
shaped and colored his whole future. One 
day he was helping his father in the harvest 
field, when a sudden storm arose. He hur- 
ried to the barn, threw himself wet and 
tired upon the new-mown hay. Here he 
soon fell asleep, and did not awake until 
some time in the night, when he was aroused 
by asevere pain in one limb. He suffered 
greatly for some weeks, and when he avose 
from a sick bed, it was found that his leg 
had shrunk and he would probably be lame 
for life. He did not, like Byron, turn misan- 
thrope, but his natural intuitions asserted 
themselves, and he became a teacher. 

Enoch Lewis, a Quaker, of Chester county, 
Pa., afterwards distinguished as a profound 
mathematician and sound scholar, had, at 
this time, a fine school, and Jonathan re- 
solved to avail himself of the assistance of so 
able aninstructor. Jonathan had a mind of 
no ordinary character, not quick to act, but 
broad, comprehensive and logical. His 
great energy and intense devotion to study 
soon enabled him to distance many who 
seemed to possess minds of greater activity, 
but were lacking his iron will and determined 
nature. He was now a young man, twenty- 
one years of age, some six feet two inches 
in height and, save his lameness, symmetri- 
cally formed. In after-life he weighed 
240 pounds. Although lame, he was very 
strong and active. His agility was very 
great; he could walk up to an ordinary 
fence and leap over it at a single bound; 
few of his pupils could excel him in ball- 
playing and other active sports. 

His first essay in teaching was in 1807, in a little 
school-house which now stands in the “ Friends 
Meeting-house yard’ at Marshallton, Chester 
county. He was married in 1810, while still teach- 
ing at Marshallton, to Ann, daughter of Robert In- 
gram. In 1813, the West Chester Academy was com- 
pleted, and Jonathan Gause was solicited to take 
charge of it. He accepted this important post, and 
opened the academy October 18, of that year. While 
teaching here his application to study was so intense 
that even his fine constitution seemed to be broken, 


and he had frequent hemorrhages, apparently from 
the lungs. While living in West Chester he bought 


school there. 
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from his father-in-law afarm on the Brandywine, about 
one mile from Marshallton, afterwards known as 
Greenwood Dell Boarding-school. 

The West Chester Academy flourished so well un- 
der Mr, Gause’s charge that the trustees thought he 
was making too much; they wished to revoke their 
bargain and make another and a closer one; but to 
this Mr. Gause would not submit, and he went to 
Greenwood Dell, He was, perhaps, about a year on 
the farm at this time, but his successor not succeed- 
ing, the trustees found that they had made a mistake 
in permitting Mr. Gause to leave. They accordingly 
came to him and offered him his price. He again 
took charge of the academy ; again it flourished and 
became quite celebrated in eastern Pennsylvania. 
In April, 1829. he left the academy and opened a 
select school in West Chester, and taught it until 1832, 
when he returned to Greenwood Dell and opened a 
This school became very popular, and 
he continued it until 1839. He was now offered the 
principalship of Unionville Academy, at Unionville, 
Chester county. He accepted this proposition, and 
entered upon his duties in that year (1839). Hehad 
a fine school here and employed one or two assist- 
ants, 

In 1847, he again returned to his Brandywine home 
at, Greenwood Dell, and took with him a thriving 
school. There he continued until 1865, having taught 
more than 57 years, He now retired forever from a 
profession which he had loved, adorned and elevated, 
and which had yielded him a good living and a 
handsome fortune. He spent the last eight years of 
his life with his widowed daughter, Mary I. Penny- 
packer, on a beautiful farm on the Brandywine, ad- 
joining Greenwood Dell, where he died April gth, 
1873, nearly 87 years of age, but in the full possession 
of his faculties, and with a Christian trust in the 
promise of his blessed Saviour. 

Jonathan Gause was aremarkable man; and when 
the profession of teaching is regarded in the light 
that Lord Brougham regards it, he will be considered 
a great man, Lord Brougham says: “His (the teach- 
er’s) is a progress not to be compared with anything 
like a conqueror’s march; but it leads to a far more 
brilliant triumph, and to laurels more imperishable 
than the destroyer of his species, the scourge of the 
world ever won. Their (the teachers’) calling ishigh 
andholy; their fame is the property of nations.” 

That Jonathan Gause was a born teacher no one 
who knew him could doubt. He had that happy com- 
bination of intellectual faculties which enabled him 
to teach clearly and impressively whatever he under- 
took. He was a good talker, and for many years of 
his life was an acceptable minister among Friends. 
His judgment was good and his memory excellent. 
He had been agreat reader all his life and had treas- 
ured upa fund of knowledge which he delighted to 
impart to young or old, and he seemed to enjoy 
nothing more than to teach others. His methods in 
school were ingenious and often strikingly original, 
He frequently held what he called a “ Grammar Con- 
gress,” in which the pupils were called upon to give 
their opinions in regard to forming a new language. 
He required them to point out what words are the 
most important in our intercourse with each other. 

I have known him to put out the words to a class 
in spelling, by introducing them into an impromptu 
discourse, pausing long enough on each word to give 
the pupils time to spell and define it, He did not 
limit his instruction to the text-books, but threw an 
intense interest, I might almost say a halo, about 
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every branch which he taught. He urged his pupils 
to make themselves acquainted with current events, 
believing that the present will soon become 
past history. He freely discussed before his school 
the political issues of the day, Slavery, banks, tar- 
iff, intemperance, war, etc., were handled in a mas- 
terly way, but made so plain that every boy felt that 
he understood them, perhaps better than his teacher 
His political acumen was very great. I remem- 
ber in 1843, when speaking of the curse of 
slavery, that he prophesied that before twenty years 
there would be but two parties, one for slavery and 
one for liberty. He lived not only to see these par- 
ties, but to witness the triumph of liberty and the 
downfall of slavery, His school was by no means a 
quiet one, but there was but little idleness and much 
hard study, Perhaps I cannot do better in this con- 
nection than to quote a few sentences with regard to 
Jonathan Gause’s capacity as a teacher, from Dr. O. 
B. Gause, an eminent physician of Philadelphia, wha 
is his nephew, and was for many years his pupil and 
a member of his family: ; ; 

« As a teacher, Jonathan Gause was industrious, 
patient, hopeful, persevering, ingenious and abun- 
dant in resources. He possessed a wonderful tact in 
developing these essential qualities in others, The 
dull boy became, under the inspiration of his influ- 
ence, alert, and often bright,in some particular de- 
partments of study; the timid, shrinking, sensitive 
pupil grew hopeful, self-reliant and often aggressive ; 
the boisterous, careless and indifferent became in- 
spired with high resolves to attain a worthy manhood, 
Study, in his school, was less a toil than a pleasure, 
owing to the peculiar charm which he threw around 
it. As a disciplinarian he was peculiarly felicitous: 
there were no arbitrary rules promulgated; every 
pupil became a member of his family, an object of 
his parental care. There was no offensive espion- 
age, no assumption of dignity or superiority to offend, 
but a gentle, kindly courtesy and trustfulness that 
inspired affection and respect. Of the many hun- 
dred pupils who have attended his school and boarded 
in his family very few ever saw him angered or heard 
him speak hastily or evince an improper spirit. 
Every pupil was expected to be kind and gentle- 
manly, and if he failed at any time to be so, he was 
admonished in such a manner as to make him feel 
that he was injuring himself, and he was appealed to 
in a way that was best calculated to reform without 
humiliating or offending.” 

He was pleasant and even lively in school, fre- 
quently relieving the tedium of study by reading 
some article from the newspaper or history, or relat- 
ing anecdotes or facts within his own knowledge. 
For the encouragement of the pupils he would relate 
instances of young men who had wanted an educa- 
tion but who were too poor or lacked sufficient con- 
fidence to acquire it, 

Many poor young men were thus trusted for board 
and tuition until they could acquire an education, 
teach, or go into business and pay him. If they were 
desponding and lacked faith in their ultimate success, 
he always stood ready with an illustration to show 
them that they had the adz/ity if they had the wi// / 
He possessed a wonderful knowledge of human 
nature, and none knew better than he how to develop 
the latent powers of his pupils. Of those to whom 
he gave credit in this way, and there were scores of 
them, he, with but one exception, never failed to re- 
ceive his pecuniary reward. 

Perhaps it may be said that this was only a shrewd 
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business transaction, and that his course was simply 
a politic one to get pupils. But who ever heard of a 
mere businesg man doing business on such broad 
and generous principles ? 

I knew one young man, at least, who was poor 
and had but an indifferent education, but with a great 
desire to obtain a better one. One Sabbath the 
Spirit moved him to go to Friends’ meeting at Marl- 
boro, Jonathan Gause was there, but there was no 
preaching, and the young man came out with a 
gloomy feeling at his own prospects. Mr. Gause fol- 
lowed him out, took him to one side, inquired about 
his prospects and intentions, kindly and generously 
offered to take him into school and permit him to 
teach half the time, or go to school all the time and 
then go out and take a school and pay him. The 
latter offer was gladly accepted, and that young man, 
in writing this sketch, is put paying a part of the 
debt of gratitude which he feels he owes to that ven- 
erable teacher, 

Mr. Gause was one of the first educators in our 
country who advocated the equal education of the 
sexes, He admitted both boys and girls into his 
school; perhaps I ought to add men and women, for 
I have known men with their wives attend his school 
and use the generous credit which he offered them 
to acquire an education, and then make the money 
and pay for it. He urged girls to study mathematics, 
philosophy, languages, etc,, as the boys did, contend- 
ing that it was just as necessary for them to be educa- 
ted as the males. 

It has been said that Mr. Gause had naturally 
strong feelings anda fierce temper ; if so, he deserved 
great credit for bringing them so completely under 
the dominion of reason. I have never known one 
so even-tempered, and this is the testimony of a very 
intelligent and worthy gentleman now living in 
Chester county, who lived for ten years as a member 
of his family, He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city,” 

Mr. Gause was a fine reader, and he made it arule 
to read to his boys after they had retired, generally 
reading to them until they fell asleep; this custom 
secured quiet in the dormitory and inspired a relish 
for history or some high order of composition, as his 
selections were always of that character, 

He was familiar with his pupils, but never trifling ; 
there was too much dignity about him for any one 
to think of taking undue liberties; yet he enjoyed a 
harmless joke exceedingly. 

On one occasion, when an old man, he attended a 
teachers’ association in West Chester. There had 
been much said of the drain upon the system caused 
by teaching. Mr. Gause arose and said it was ad- 
mitted by every one that teaching was very trying 
upon the constitution, Here, stretching himself to his 
full height, and displaying his gigantic proportions, 
he continued, “ You see to what a shadow it has 
brought me.” Of course this caused a great deal of 
merriment. 

Mr. Grause was very adroit in outwitting the ras- 
cally pranks of his pupils and turning the joke upon 
their own heads, but it was always done quietly and 
with great good humor. 

When he was teaching at his Brandywine home, 
the muskrats, atone time, became quite a nuisance 
by making numerous holes in his meadow. He ac- 
cordingly offered his pupils twenty-five cents a head 
for every muskrat they would catch. One boy 
caught one, took it to Mr. Gause and received his 
pay; he kept it awhile, and again presented it and 
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received another quarter, The boy began to think 
that he had a gold mine in that one muskrat, so he 
presented it the third time and demanded his reward ; 
but Mr. G. took it gravely into his hands, and holding 
it up before his eyes, he quaintly remarked : « That 
chap’s countenance is getting rather familiar; this is 
the third time that I have had the pleasure of seeing 
it.’ That extra quarter was dearly won, On an- 
other occasion the boys concluded, more for frolic 
than anything else, to make a raid upon the larder. 
Some one whispered around that the cook had just 
baked a fine lot of pies, and they concluded to aston- 
ish Mrs. Gause and the rest of them by getting into 
the cellar and taking the whole baking. Accordingly, 
one dark night one of the number, with a good deal 
of difficulty, crept into the cellar through a small 
window and maugre his first exploit of jumping into 
a barrel of soft soap, he prepared to hand out the 
pies. At this juncture the sentinels gave warning of 
danger, but the boy in the cellar heard it not. In 
the meantime Mr. Gause made his appearance and 
the other boys outside ran off. Mr. G. quietly took 
his position at the window and received the pies, one 
after another, as they were handed out. At last the 
boy said “ Thatisall.”” Mr. G. then said, in his natural 
voice, “ Now, come out thyself!” But the boy was 
silent. He saw his only chance of escape. He knew 
that Mr, G, could not get his huge person into the 
small window that he had been barely able to squeeze 
through, and he thought before Mr, G. could go 
round by the stairs he could be out at another window 
and off, In this he succeeded, but was so frightened 
that he ran up-stairs and jumped into bed without 
taking off his soapy clothes and muddy boots. 
Doubtless Mr. G. knew the culprit but he never said 
anything about it, 

Mr. Gause was eminently a man of peace, and his 
love for the human race was almost unparalleled, 
He loved his fellows, not in a sentimental or general 
way, but individually. His faith in individual hu- 
manity was something wonderful; perhaps no one 
ever heard him severely censure another; even when 
the culprit deserved condemnation he would suggest 
extenuating circumstances. He condemned the six 
but he loved the sizwer. He always advocated the 
reformation of the guilty rather than any severity of 
punishment. He perhaps never, during his long 
life, entertained a revengeful feeling or thought for a 
single day. The golden rule was frequently on his 
lips,and he not only recommended it to others, but 
made it the rule of his own life. 

As a neighbor he was always kind, obliging and 
thoughtful of other’s interests ; young and old found 
in him a safe counselor and a warm sympathizer, 
consequently he became the depository of the heart 
troubles of almost the whole community, If a quar- 
rel arose between neighbors he never rested until he 
brought them together as brethren and friends, 

On one occasion, in 1843, I remember a temper- 
ance meeting was advertised to be held on agiven 
Sabbath at a certain country school-house near Union- 
ville, but it seems the trustees of the school had not 
been consulted and they did not approve of using 
the school-house for such purposes, They accord- 
ingly locked the doors and windows. The people 
assembled outside and were very indignant, Some 
young men concluded they would head off the trustees 
by getting in at the windows and then open the door. 
They succeeded in this, and the meeting was held 
(the writer of this sketch being one of the speakers), 
but the next day the youngsters were surprised to 
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find themselves arrested for house-breaking. How- 
ever, they were good, moral young men, and their 
fathers, generally, men of influence; and they suc- 
ceeded in getting up a good deal of bad blood. The 
trustees, beginning to think they had an elephant on 
hand ‘which they could not manage, offered to com- 
promise if the young men would pay the costs— 
some two or three dollars, perhaps—but this they 
flatly refused, on the ground that ‘their conscience 
would not allow it, as they had done no wrong. At 
this juncture Jonathan Gause, who had heard of the 
arrest and had been listening quietly to the proceed- 
ings, now stepped forward and asked permission to 
pay the costs. He said his conscience “ would not 
trouble him at all if, by paying a few dollars, he could 
make peace among his neighbors,”’ He took out his 
pocket-book and paid it, and the neighbors went to 
their homes and Jonathan Gause to his. “ Blessed 
be the peacemakers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” 

He was a consistent anti-slavery man many years be- 
fore the intense agitation of the subject, He condemned 
the selfish and cruel course so often pursued with the 
American Indian. He was opposed to capital pun- 
ishment, because he wanted the criminal reformed, 
not killed. He had great faith in human progress, and 
even when in old age ever contended that the world 
was gradually getting better. He would dwell with 
intense ardor upon the wonderful advance made in 
civilization though the applicationof steam as a mo- 
tive power, the advantages of electricity in the mag- 
netic telegraph, knitting the states and nations 
together and almost surmounting time and space. 

His great love of man was intensified when applied 
to his pupils. I never knew a teacher whose love 
and sympathy for his pupils were so perfect. Neither 
time nor change could extinguish his interest in their 
success ; they became, as it were, his children, and 
he felt for them the anxiety of a father and rejoiced 
over their prosperity. 

I have described a great teacher. I have given 
him the requisite intellectual qualifications, etc., but 
were I asked to sum up his most potent characteris- 
tics I would unhesitatingly answer, in his great love 
and sympathy for his pupils and his perfect self-con- 
trol. Other teachers have rivaled him in intellec- 
tual qualifications and attainments, although his 
were excellent, but few or none combined with them 
a body so strong, a temper so even, and a love so 
divine. 

The scholar never regarded him as a great bundle 
of good nature, who was too lazy to get angry; but 
when they looked upon that grand countenance and 
giant muscle, that keen gray eye, they felt there was 
latent power and intense feeling kept under subjec- 
tion by a stronger will. On one occasion I saw a 
reckless boy tempt him beyond endurance—three 
times he told him to do something, and he never 
budged—then Mr. Gause’s eyes flashed fire and he 
sprang to his feet like a flash, but the boy obeyed 
instantly ; he knew he had exceeded the bounds of 
safety. On another occasion a young man annoyed 
him until he took him by the arm and shook him, 
but this only angered the lad, and hetold him in an 
impudent tone that he “ would prosecute him.” Mr. 
Gause then seized him, and the lad thought he was 
about to be shaken to pieces, Mr. G. merely saying, 
“T’ll give thee something to prosecute for.’? The 
boy very humbly begged his pardon, and that was 
the last of the prosecution. But these were very 
rare exceptions. As a rule he was calm, dignified 
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and patient. It seemed to give him pleasure to 
teach, and even in his extreme old age he never could 
be ina company of young people without telling 
them something useful. 

In his last sickness he was patient and hopeful. His 
daughter, Mrs. Pennypacker, writes me, “The 
crowning joy of his whole life culminated in the 
sweet and patient spirit he exhibited in his last ill- 
ness.” A Methodist clergyman called to see him a 
few days before his death, and asked if he had any 
objection to his singing a hymn. He replied, 
«None, but sing one that will waft me right into 
heaven,’ A short time before he died he awoke a 
little confused, and said to his nurse, “ John, I can- 
not separate it.” ‘Separate what?” said John. 
“* Why, I have an idea that J am Horace Greeley, and 
yet I know that I am Jonathan Gause!’’ But his 
mind soon cleared, and remained perfectly ’sound to 
the last. 

A short time after this incident his nurse was read- 
ing a paper, and Mr, Gause inquired what paper he 
was reading. He, inreply, held it up, so that Mr, G. 
could see its heading, “ Ah,” said he, “I see itis The 
Tribune.” “Yes,” added John, “I was just read- 
ing thy editorial,” Mr. Gause took the joke at once, 
smiled and said, “* Hem! Well done, John.” The 
King of Terrors seemed to create no dread in his 
mind. He told his daughter that although the last 
winter had been a long and cold one it was the hap- 
piest of his life; it was all right, that he was content. 
He said he did not wish his friends to mourn over 
him, but he wanted a * cheerful funeral.’? On the 
morning of his death he was restless and about 2 
o’cleck asked his attendant what time it was, who, 
after telling him, remarked that it was very early. 
Mr. G. replied, “ Yes, very early for thee, but very 
late for me ; I shall not live to see the light of an- 
other day.” But he was very calm and resigned, 
and just before his death exclaimed, ‘Oh, death, 
where is thy sting! Oh, grave, where is thy victory !”’ 
He died at 6 o’clock in the morning of April oth. 

Thus ended the earthly career of one who, in his 
humble way, did a vast amount of good. Faults he 
may have had, faults he did have, or he would not 
have been human, but 


“* He was a man, take him for all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.”’ 


—~- 
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ELOW we print the papers of Messrs. 
Burtt and Allen, referred to last month, 
that of the latter in the form of a letter to a 
county superintendent. Those concerned 
have now before them the results of the rip- 
est experience in institute matters in the 
State. We have drawn out these papers in 
order to give prominence to the subject. 
Much as the institute has done for the cause 
of education in Pennsylvania, it has not yet 
borne its full or most perfect fruit. Its capa- 
bilities as an instrumentality for good 
have scarcely begun to be appreciated. Let 
us all read and think awhile concerning the 
matter, and then act vigorously. 
—Since writing the above, we have re- 
ceived an article on the same subject from 





G. L. Eberhart, Esq., of New Brighton. 
We print it with the others in order that the 
matter may be looked at on all sides. Mr. 
Eberhart has had experience as a teacher, 
as a superintendent, and as an institute 
instructor. 

MR, BURTT’S PAPER, 





HAvING had some opportunities to observe the 
management of county teachers’ institutes within the 
last three years, I ask a brief space in your JOURNAL 
to express some opinions on the subject. That these 
institutes do much to promote the efficiency of our 
public schools by improving the teachers, and thus 
repay a hundred-fold the small appropriation made 
by the State for their support, will not be disputed 
by any observing friend of education, But while all 
meetings of the kind do good, some, owing to their 
better management, do more good. I propose to 
call attention first to certain methods which are some- 
times pursued at institutes, and which do not seem 
to me to be the best for the purposes for which insti- 
tutes are established. 

First.—There is the Literary Society feature. A 
large number of the teachers of the district, generally 
young persons, are procured to prepare papers on 
matters relating to education, or other matters, and 
read them before the institute. Lacking that know- 
ledge which is the result of experience, observation 
and maturity, the writers rarely present anything 
practical or otherwise valuable. Generally, some 
common-place subject is treated in a very superficial 
manner, and a considerable portion of the valuable 
time of the institute is spent to but little purpose. 

Exercises of the kind referred to, though unsuited 
to the purpose of the county institute, are very bene- 
ficial to those who take part in them, and are in 
place in the literary association, and may properly 
make some part of the exercises of the district insti- 
tute; and hence each teacher should see to it that in 
the school district in which he is employed there is a 
literary circle meeting weekly and a district teach- 
ers’ meeting at least monthly during the school term, 
and that he is an active member of both. 

Secondly.—There is the Grand Entertainment fea- 
ture. A number of the best lyceum lecturers are 
engaged to be present and deliver their best lectures, 
in which there is generally very little relating to 
public schools. Also, several funny men are to be 
on hand to do up the comedy, and thus entertain- 
ment in abundance is promised and sometimes fur- 
nished, All are duly notified of what is expected. 
The teachers assemble more to be entertained than to 
be instructed. The citizens attend in large numbers, 
during the day as well as in the evening, and when 
attempts are made to occupy part of the time with tke 
details of practical school work, the audience, not 
interested in such matters, becomes inattentive, rest- 
less and uneasy, and frequently disorderly. That 
entertainment of an amusing, instructive and ele- 
vating character, such as is here meant, is important 
and even necessary to the happiness and culture of 
the community, will be admitted ; but that itis proper 
for the county institute to furnish it may fairly be 
questioned. 

Thirdly.—There is another feature, which, for lack 
of a better name, I will call Displaying the Lions. 
The superintendent, desirous of having a grand insti- 
tute, procures the services of a number of distin- 
guished educators, from six to a dozen, who have 
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name and fame throughout the State and nation, and 
the teachers and citizens assemble to see, hear, com- 
pare and criticise these eminent men. The time of 
the meeting is short, the number of instructors many. 
There is no time for any one to present with com- 
pleteness any system of school management. What 
is generally done, and perhaps the best that can be 
done in such cases, is to give to each of the lecturers 
a few minutes daily to appear before the audience 
and give them a mere “taste of his quality.” 

I submit the following as a description of what 
seems to me to be a well-conducted institute. It is, 
to some extent, in accordance with the method 
adopted in many counties of the State. 

At least one, and at most not more than two good 
instructors are procured for general work, and some- 
times in addition a specialist, 2. ¢., a teacher of elocu- 
tion, penmanship, drawing, or object lessons, The 
superintendent, from visiting the schools, knows 
the studies or exercises of the school-room in which 
the teachers are most deficient, and from these 
selects two or three to receive special attention. 
The attempt to teach everything at an institute ends 
in teaching nothing, 

The teachers come prepared with note-book and 
pencil for the purpose of recording for future use, as 
far as practicable, all the valuable plans and sugges- 
tions that may be presented. The instructor pro- 
ceeds to give instruction for about half an hour, 
imparting such information upon the subject as he 
deems most important, especially aiming to show 
how it should be taught to a class of pupils. When 
it will serve to illustrate his method, he requests the 
whole or part of the teachers to serve as a class, and 
they consent and act with the proper spirit. Then 
an opportunity is given to the teachers to ask the 
instructor questions, for the purpose of better under- 
standing the lecture, or obtaining additional infor- 
mation. Then a short recess is given, during which 
the teachers make a note of such matters in the 
lecture as they deem to be valuable, They do not 
take notes during the lecture, but during the recess 
which follows. Another lecture is then delivered 
upon the same, or some other subject, followed by 
questions and recess as before, The time occupied 
with lectures, questions, etc., is about two hours. 
The remainder of the half-day session is occupied 
by the teachers in such a manner as they think most 
profitable ; generally in the discussion of such prac- 
tical questions as the superintendent submits for their 
consideration. Each half-day session is similar to 
the one described, except such as are set apart for 
special purposes. 

The main object of the day meetings is the im- 
provement of the teachers in practical matters relating 
to their profession, but the evening sessions have, to 
some extent, a different office. These, it is expected, 
will be attended by a large number of citizens, who 
are not teachers, and who do not take much interest 
in the details of the teachers’ work, but they are tax- 
payers and persons of influence, who have much to 
do with forming public opinion; hence it is of 
prime importance that they shall have a proper con- 
ception of the value of education, and especially of 
the value of good public schools. To this end, for 
each evening meeting, a good lecture, bearing 
upon the importance of liberal support to educational 
institutions, is provided for; and the time not occu- 
pied by the lecture is devoted to such exercises as it 
is thought will best entertain the audience, such as 
music, reading, discussions, etc. For these occasions 
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the services of the prominent ministers, lawyers and 
politicians of the county, provided they are good 
public school men, is, if possible, secured. ~ 

The superintendent causes it to be understood by 
the teachers, that each is expected to prepare from 
what he learns at the institute, together with the 
results of his own experience, a code of rules and 
principles to guide him in his school work ; and that 
these rules, carefully written in his note-book, are to 
be kept in his school-room, and to be revised 
annually after the meeting of the institute, or more 
frequently, if necessary. When the superintendent 
pays his annual visit to the school he inquires of the 
teacher for the note-book containing his rules. If 
the teacher has nothing of the kind to show he re- 
ceives a word of reproof for his negligence. If the 
rules are produced, and are such as to indicate skill 
and judgement, he is commended; and an entry 
favorable to him is made in the superintendent’s 
records, and shown to school directors of the 
district and others interested. 

It is the opinion of the writer that institutes con- 
ducted mainly in accordance with the plan here set 
forth and approved, are productive of very valuable 
results, while such as have not for their principal 
object the improvement of the teachers, but are con- 
ducted rather as teachers’ meetings, held for the 
purpose of display, or to furnish entertainment 
and amusement to the citizens, do comparatively 
little good. 


PROF. ALLEN’S LETTER. 





My Dear S1r.—You ask for information concern- 
ing the work and management of your next county 
teachers’ institute. As you are not alone in this re- 
quest I take this public manner of replying to all 
those who have written me. 

The wants of every county institute are, in the 
main, the same. Let no superintendent flatter him- 
self that Azs teachers need different training, culture, 
or more advanced work than his neighbors, The in- 
tellectual standing of the body of teachers in every 
county teaching in ungraded schools 1s about alike. 
In some counties one branch of study may have re- 
ceived more attention, but others are proportionally 
neglected; so that the average is about the same. 
The superintendency and institutes have been of too 
long duration in this State not to unify, ina measure, 
the standard of qualifications and the grade of certifi- 
cates. 

That this work may be more clearly set forth, let 
me premise two important facts as the basis upon 
which to work. First, then, more than fifty per cent, 
of those who taught last year will not teach this year. 
They may, and very likely will, attend the institute. 
But of the actual teachers that go into the school- 
room it is safe to say that the majority are beginners 
or those having little or no experience in teaching. 
A little less than twenty-five per cent. continue 
longer than two years, The second fact is this: The 
average age of those attending our common schools 
is eleven years, Here, then, is the work before us. 

Stated in the form of a problem it will read thus: 
Given: The teachers of the county, the greater part of 
whom are in their minority, and who have had little 
or no experience in teaching, and whose work lies 
mainly among children of the average age of eleven 
years. Required: The preparation of these teachers, 
in the short space of four and a half days, to go into 
their respective districts and organize and classify 
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their schools for efficient work, and to some extent to 
know what to teach and how and when to teach it; 
and at the same time successfully manage and govern 
their schools. 

Difficult, indeed, is the problem, and one may well 
exclaim, ‘ Who issufficient forthe work?” Keeping 
this problem in view, let us see what essential feat- 
ures are needed. Z?me is the first. To secure this 
the working machinery of an institute should be sim- 
ple, and so adjusted as to work without friction or 
needless waste of time. In virtue of his office, the 
superintendent is president of the institute. The 
best managed institute I saw of the twenty-one I at- 
tended last year, was where the superintendent did 
all the work of presiding, the keeping of necessary 
records, roll, etc , etc. He had time and opportunity 
to doit, and he did it well. He allowed only such 
matter to be brought before the institute as was legiti- 
mate to its workings. Neither did he allow it to take 
the shape or do the work of an association or debat- 
ingclub. In this instance every teacher had fulland 
free opportunity to attend every hour’s exercise of 
each day’s work and to take full notes of its proceed- 
ings. Thus simplified, the working hours ought to 
be as those of the commonschools. Fifteen minutes 
for roll-call and opening exercises, fifteen minutes 
for recess and fifteen minutes for the closing exer- 
cises of the forenoon, leave three forty-five-minute 
periods for good, solid work before the institute upon 
as many different topics, and no one exercise ought 
to exceed this time. In a similar manner the after- 
noon should be worked, This plan gives opportu- 
tunity for the presentation of six different topics of 
forty-five minutes each. Each topic ought to be taken 
up the zext day where it was left the day before, 
Every topic may then be well defined, and in some 
degree, complete in itself. 

The following are among the most important sub- 
jects that should be taken up, and embrace, when 
properly presented, more of the needed work of the 
schooi-room than any others: Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, History, School Economy, and Manage- 
ment and Government of Schools. Other topics or 
subjects are important ; but all cannot be presented. 
A selection must therefore be made. Many addi- 
tional topics may be taken up during the evening 
sessions, 

It is bad policy, as a rule, to change the work as 
laid down upon the programme, or to allow any one 
topic to extend beyond the prescribed time. <A firm 
adherence to this will compel your workers before 
the institute to be more concise and systematic in the 
presentation of their subjects, Teachers will then 
know what will be brought before them at each hour 
of the day and every day of the week. 

Insist upon every teacher’s taking notes upon 
every exercise. Topics treated of yesterday ought 
to be reviewed to-day from the notes of the teachers. 
Old memorandum-books, diaries, or half sheets of 
paper folded and pinned together, ought not to be 
countenanced for a moment in the hands of the 
teachers. If the work is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well. If it is of value, it should so be 
preserved as to be used for future daily reference in 
the school-room, A half-dollar invested in a good 
note-book is money well expended. A good Faber’s 
pencil, No, 2, is another important and essential 
article in the hands of every teacher, It ought to be 
of full length and sharpened before entering the 
institute. 

Secure for instructors for your institutes the best 
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talent and most successful experience within your 
reach, no matter from what county, State, country 
or point of compass they may come. The work of 
education is too common and broad, or, I should 
say, too catholic, to be limited by geographical lines, 
I like the sentiment contained in the following: 

Seize on truth wherever found, 

On Christian or on Pagan ground ; 

Among your friends, among your foes ; 

The plant's divine where’er it grows. 

In one or two counties of the State, institutes have 
nearly died out by attempting to run them on what 
is called ‘“*home talent,’”’ It matters litthe what the 
theory may be touching this point, or what argu- 
ments may be adduced in favor of sustaining ‘* home 
talent,” practically it does not work, nor can it be 
made to work successfully, save in special cases, 

Under ordinary circumstances, ove good, fu/l man 
as conductor, who can occupy, if necessary, two- 
thirds of the time of the day sessions, with one 
assistant, is ample help. ‘Institute work,’ says 
Prof. Buckham, “is a peculiar work. Not every 
one who can write a lecture which may elicit a 
notice in a local paper, not every good scholar, not 
every good teacher can give good instruction at an 
institute. It requires something more than an ability 
to talk—even to talk well—all the time; it requires 
something more than a few set lessons to be given 
from a note-book ; it requires a combination of quali- 
ties and a degree of experience to do the best work 
which not every honest and well-meaning man pos- 
sesses.” Where two such men can be afforded and 
secured, a happy combination is effected. The assis- 
tant may have a sfecialty, as that of Reading (not 
of Elocution), Object Lessons, Vocal Music, Physi- 
ology or Drawing. 

Every conductor of institutes, of course, will have 
his own particular way of presenting topics, But I 
would submit the following: Seldom, if ever, attempt 
to teach the branches, except incidentally, but show 
how and when to present these before the pupils as 
they are found in our schools. The true order of 
studies should be given, the periods and divisions 
in child-life so pointed out that the teachers may 
readily unders‘and when and how long to confine 
teaching to facts and processes, and when to teach 
principles, when the concrete in a measure ends and 
when the abstract may safely be commenced. 

The ¢ime and place of holding your institute is of 
no slight importance. Let the time be when you can 
secure the greatest attendance of those who are to 
teach your schools. This is the firs¢ consideration. 
If you have had successful and profitable institutes in 
the past, it will matter little about the time, The 
true, wide-awake teacher will come. The place 
must be such as will afford suitable buildings for 
the sessions and other accommodations, and easy of 
access, relatively. County-seats are not always the 
best places. The incidental workings of an institute 
that ordinarily awaken interest and sympathy for 
teachers and their work is mainly lost in our county- 
seats. Couit weeks and the ordinary political gath- 
erings clog the appetites of those living there. 

When you have fixed upon the time and place of 
holding your institute, and have secured your help, 
and this ought to be done at least one month prior to 
the time of convening it, issue a circular letter to 
the teachers of your county. Send these by mail, 
directing from your examination records. Send also 
to every school director and professional man in the 
county. Write to every clergyman, asking them if 
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they will be kind enough to read the notice before 
their congregations, appending an additional injunc- 
tion toattend. Invite these clergymen to be present, 
if convenient, but do not assure them that you will 
expect them to deliver addresses. I have known 
cases of this kind where the results were decidedly 
bad—I do not mean for the clergymen. Sensible 
clergymen, lawyers and physicians do not, or ought 
not to expect to be called upon for speeches or 
remarks when they enter a teachers’ institute any 
more than teachers when they enter the gatherings 
of the other professions. I believe it is not recorded 
when or where a teacher was ever invited to addres. 
a convention of ministers, lawyers or physicians. 
Interest all editors and newspaper correspondents in 
your county in this work. Get short and frequent 
notices in the “local columns.” They are worth 
many squares of notices in the advertising columns, 
But do not rely upon the newspapers solely, for 
teachers do not a// take the papers, I am sorry to say, 
In your visitations stir them up by way of remem- 
brance, keeping the institute in the foreground. Get 
from every teacher a promise to attend the first day, 
and to continue untilthe close. Select from those of 
your teachers who are expecting advanced grades of 
or permanent certificates, some dozen or more to pre- 
pare papers upon some topic to be read before the 
institute, not to exceed ten minutes in their reading, 
these to be read before course of lectures. 

A “query box,” when judiciously used in the 
hands of one skilled in these things, works admira- 
bly in awakening discussion and short practical talks 

_ from teachers and others during evening sessions. 
He knows what questions to read and what to pass 
over with tact, so as to give offense to none. Reso- 
lutions are of no account at an institute, and are no 
part of its workings, Pay the men who do the work, 
which is better than forty resolutions of thanks, and 
if they have been faithful and efficient workers they 
will know that the feeling of thankfulness in the 
hearts of those for and with whom they have labored, 
is ten times deeper than words can express. A vote 
of thanks to editors who have favorably and gratui- 
tously noticed the work, and to the trustees of build- 
ings, railroad companies, etc,, that have reduced 
prices or fares, is appropriate and considerate, and 
1s but the work of amoment. Endorse publicly and 
in a formal manner no man’s wares, plans, notions or 
doctrines.. Let each take to himself such as seems 
best at the time and under existing circumstances, say- 
ing as little about it as possible, for in all human 
probability opinions will or ought to change in an- 
other year. 

These suggestions have been hastily and rather 
crudely thrown out, and embrace far less of what I 
wanted to say to you than time and space will per- 
mit. Could I have written an article on “ How not 
to manage an institute,’ I think you would more 
fully appreciate the suggestions now made. I may 
not have written upon all the points upon which in- 
formation is desired; but I have taken those that 
seemed to me of most vital importance. I am aware 
that some will differ from me in some of these meas- 
ures; but these convictions have forced themselves 
upon me, many against my established theories, from 
an experience in institute work to some extent, in 
eleven of the States of this union, and extending in 
time from 1845 to 1873. 

In conclusion, then, let me say, that institutes in 
this State have passed beyond the period when 
teachers simply meet to have a good social time 
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making acquaintances and enjoying themselves gen- 
erally. They have become a part and parcel of the 
solid educational workings of the State. The State 
not only recognizes them as such, but pays out her 
money for their support. Let us be true to the trust 
imposed, and faithful in the mission whereunto we 
are called, then may we hope for greater aid in this 
direction. 


MR. EBERHART’S PAPER. 





THE institute season is now rapidly approaching, 
and I doubt not superintendents, lecturers and teach- 


ers are looking forward to it with anxiety and pleas-. 


ure; and could we stand at the doors of the offices 
of these long-named officials, we should already hear 
some * note of preparation” for the campaign. To 
keep arecord of the attendance, and keepit in a form 
that will require the least labor, are the subjects to 
which we are giving no little thought; while the 
means by which to render the institute interesting 
and instructive, and to pay all the expenses which it 
will incur, are among those vital questions which, in 
preparing for an institute, are frequently very difficult 
to-answer with any moderate degree of satisfaction, 
and give many a poor, half-paid superintendent a 
world of unrest. 

Knowing, as I do, from actual personal experience 
how very great the vexations which, in many in- 
stances, are inseparably connected with this work of 
preparation, and the extent to which an institute may 
intrench upon the superintendent’s salary, it has oc- 
curred to me that, perhaps, some thought of mine, if 
given through the columns of the JOURNAL may, in 
one way or another, assist in leading to a satisfactory 
solution of the questions to which I have just 
alluded. 

First, then, let us say a word in relation to keeping 
a record of each teacher’s attendance. This topic is 
one of much importance at all institutes, and espe- 
cially so at those where the attendance is large. The 
most efficient method, and the one which is most 
economical as to time, of which I have any knowl- 
edge, is that by which the teachers are numbered in 
the order in which they are enrolled, Each teacher 
is expected to remember his number, and at each 
roll-call all the members of the institute stand, and 
the secretary, beginning with No, 1 repeats, seriatim, 
the number, to which each teacher present responds, 
while those numbers to which there are no responses 
are written on the blackboard. This operation, in 
an institute of two hundred members, will consume 
scarcely more than that number of seconds of time; 
and, as the absentees constitute, generally, a smaller 
number than those present, the secretary marks only 
the absentees on the roll. Absentees, who come in 
after roll-call is completed, are expected to report in 
person to the secretary during the intermissions, and 
have their record corrected. Other methods are 
used, but they are all attended with more cost, both 
of time and money, than the one which I have just 
explained, and are not a whit more satisfactory or 
correct in their results. 

This subject must not be dismissed, however, until 
I have called the attention of superintendents, and 
those who may serve as enrolling clerks at institutes, 
to one very great omission which often occurs, 
and which as a necessary consequence, at many 
institutes largely curtails the cash receipts; and 
that is, the omission to give to each teacher, as 
required by law, credit for “a half a day for going to 
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and a half for returning from the place of meet- 
ing of the said institute,”’* 7 addition to the time 
cach one was actually present. This omission, where 
the average attendance is, for example, two hundred, 
makes a difference of two hundred days in the aggre- 
gate number of days’ attendance, and consequently a 
diminution of sixty-six and two-thirds dollars in the 
amount, which by law is allowed for the support of 
institutes. 

Relative to the financial department of institutes, I 
remark that there always should be two sources of 
revenue cunnected with them in addition to that pro- 
vided by act of assembly. One of these should be 
an enrolment fee, which should never be less than 
fifty cents, and, if need should require, it might be 
increased to one or two dollars. Ina majority of the 
counties of this State this fee would, if exacted, 
yield nearly or quite enough money to pay the cost 
of one instructor. Every teacher should go to the 
institute prepared and willing to pay this fee in the 
event that it be needed. 

Another source of revenue is the admission fee to 
one or more night lectures or entertainments given 
for the edification and amusement of the community 
in which the institute is held. Where these and the 
day sessions are properly conducted, they are always 
well sustained, and the community consider it a 
privilege to contribute substantial support to them. 
And one of the most hopeful traits in the character 
of our people is their cheerful and willing disposition 
to lend material aid to any and every enterprise and 
effort which, in their good judgment, is calculated to 
diffuse more widely the genial and elevating influ- 
ences of a true moral and intellectual culture among 
all classes and conditions of society. The superin- 
tendent or teacher who objects to charging an admis- 
sion fee to one or two lectures or entertainments 
during the institute session, on the ground that the 
people do not like to be thus taxed, does them great 
injustice, and pays a very sorry compliment to their 
liberality, 

As to the conduct of the institute, the number of 
instructors that should be employed, and how much 
and what sort of instruction should be given, much 
can be said; but in this paper, at least, I can treat 
these topics only in the most brief manner, 

In a majority of our counties two lectures are suf- 
ficient to render an institute worth its cost, and of 
interest and profit to those who attend. These the 
superintendent should place in full possession of the 
day sessions, and allow nothing whatever to interfere 
with their courses of instruction, or even to the frac- 
tion of a minute to intrench upon their time, Time 
is all of life and its great concerns; and at teachers’ 
institutes, where at best the time is always too short, 
the most rigid economy of the precious. moments 
should be observed by the superintendent, and by 
him exacted of all under his control. 

The discussion of threadbare and indifferent sub- 
jects, the reading of crudely-prepared and pointless 
essays, the introduction of certain individuals to “talk 
a few minutes,” simply as a compliment to the particu- 
lar individual introduced, when good paid lecturers 
are present, are a few of the many ways by which both 
time and money are wasted, the efforts of employed 
instructors rendered almost wholly nugatory, insti- 
tutes robbed of their efficiency and interest, and 
teachers most intolerably annoyed and bored. 

In relation to the qualifications of those who should 
be employed to lecture, I can only say that my own per- 
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sonal knowledge of the success of lectures, and the 
criticisms I have heard from teachers, lead me to the 
belief that only those who, by practical experience 
as teachers and superintendents in our public schools, 
and who in this way have gained not only an ac- 
quaintance with the present condition of our schools, 
but who know just what the daily duties of the 
teacher in our common schools demand, and what 
difficulties the teacher meets there every day, can be 
efficient institute instructors, or give general satis- 
faction to those who attend institutes for the purpose 
of increasing their ability to meet successfully every 
school-room duty and responsibility, Many there be 
who can build beautiful castles in the air, entrance 
their hearers with some wonderful, single triumph of 
discipline, some rare exception—that he read of; but 
verily one can say of him, as Nathaniel says to Ho- 
lofernes in Love’s Labor Lost, he is “learned, 
without an opinion, and strange without heresy.” 
And every one that hears it says in his heart that it 
sounds well, and would be very good could it be re- 
duced to a reality; but, alas, every one who has tried 
it knows that teaching school, in any shape it may 
come, is one of the hardest, most real, and most 
prosy things in all the round of earthly duties. Being 
hard, earnest, practical, with scarcely one thread of 
poetry in it, only those who have grappled with its 
stern realities can give to the young and inexper- 
ienced those practical hints which shall arm them 
well to meet all those almost—and, to the hasty and 
inexperienced teacher, altogether—formidable diffi- 
culties with which they must inevitably struggle, and 
upon the disposition and mastery of which depend 
their success and usefulness. 

The powerful and beneficial influences which the 
teachers’ institute, wisely and judiciously conducted, 
exerts in the interest of public schools, can scarcely 
be over-estimated; and the strength and support it 
gives to the county superintendent, by creating a 
favorable public opinion of his efficiency, very few 
superintendents, I fear, properly consider or fully 
realize. An institute well managed in every particu- 
lar never fails to give pleasure, not only to teachers, 
but to directors and all others who attend it; and 
invariably whatever of honor attaches to it is at once 
spontaneously and freely accorded to the superinten- 
dent. His wisdom in the selection of instructors, 
his taste displayed in the character of the sessions 
intended especially for the general public, and his 
orderly and judicious conduct of all the daily exer- 
cises of the institute, form the standard by which his 
official capacity is measured, and upon which the 
opinion of the public, as to his fitness and usefulness 
is based. The ability thus displayed creates a public 
confidence which is of incalculable value, and which 
no superintendent should lightly esteem. It gives 
him a strength without which he must fail, and with 
which he can have nothing to fear. 


_ 
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HE Reformed Church Messenger has not 
been very cordial in its support of 
common schools. Now and then it has 
seemed to have a disposition to oppose them. 
Late numbers have contained several articles 
signed “*G’’ and “‘L. H.S.,’’ in which 
certain theoretical or theological questions, 
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thought to be connected with the question 
of common schools, have been ably dis- 
cussed; but in which, strangely enough, 
the great, practical question as to how the 
millions of children throughout the country 
are to be educated is quite overlooked. But 
at a proper juncture of the controversy, a 
third gentleman appears upon the scene, 
and in a letter to the Messenger of May 7, 
signed ‘‘ Meadville,’’ he gracefully sweeps 
aside theories adapted only to an dea/ state 
of society, and presents instead a number 
of plain, hard facts, learned from his own 
experience, in connection with the common 
schools of the city in which he lives, and 
which are a fair example of common schools 
generally. We are not personally acquainted 
with this gentleman, but from his letter, we 
take him to be both a minister of the gospel 
and a school director. He is therefore 
doubly qualified to speak upon this ques- 
tion; and fromthe bottom of our heart we 
thank him for his bold, clear, strong words in 
vindication of our system ofcommon schools. 
To say that a system of schools, such as he 
describes, is ‘‘ godless’ is to libel it. On 
the contrary, it is a Christian system, the 
noblest product of our Christian civilization. 
It is imperfect—yes—so are all things hu- 
man. There is room for the efforts of all 
good men to make it better. But read the 
letter. We will give up the whole of the 
next number of the JouRNAL to any one 
who will answer it. 


MEADVILLE’S LETTER. 





Mr, EpiTor.—We have seen how two of your 
correspondents have been throwing sticks at each 
other, and have especially kept note of the fact, that 
very little, if anything, has appeared in the Afessenger 
that could be construed in favor of the Common 
school system. The friends of this system are not 
a few—even in the Reformed Church. And we pro- 
pose to say a word as to the reason for such a favor- 
ing of the system, 

We at once say that the system is not faultless, but 
that, on the contrary there are many features con- 
nected therewith, which we earnestly hope will be 
improved or entirely expunged therefrom. This 
much we might, however, also say of other systems; 
and, indeed, we should even rejoice to see some 
things improved in our Reformed Church; which, 
nevertheless, with her weaknesses, we dearly love as 
we labor for her interests, 

Somehow, Mr, Editor, these idealists are always 
in trouble. That which is does not suit them, and 
that which suits them is not to behad! No wonder 
that ordinary mortals should once in a while accuse 
them of “ croaking.” 

But if the system of common schools as it obtains, 
particularly in Pennsylvania, and in the main it is 
the same in all the States, is not perfect, nor in al! 
respects such as Christians could desire, it has yet 











many very excellent features. Not least is the fact that 
it is “ common,” or in other words, open to all who 
desire to be benefited thereby. Perhaps this fact is 
not nearly so well appreciated as it deserves to be, 
We personally know individuals who, but for the 
fact that the public schools are accessible to all per- 
sons from six to twenty-one years, would have had 
no education at all. And we would not at all object 
to a law that would make it compulsory upon parents 
and guardians to have their children educated. 

There are plenty of parents, even, whose love for 
lucre is such that their offspring are made mere 
slaves. That these children have minds and souls ; 
that money without the ability to use it properly is a 
curse; that there is happiness in being able to think 
for yourself, and to labor intelligently for God, does 
not once enter the brains of such parents. And 
why may not the State interfere and educate these 
children as best she can? Is there not danger here 
fully as great, as when the State does take our sons 
to the front to do battle for her borders ? 

Many such children would become shining lights, 
and an honor to mankind; but leave them in their 
ignorance, and many of them will fill our jails and 
work-houses. To keep them there is a far greater 
expense, and the probabilities are far less that they 
will ever be Christians, than if you give them an 
education such as the State now affords them. 

But the system does not allow us to teach religion 
in any positive way! No, But it allows and even 
sanctions us to do a great deal that leads to pusitive 
religion. If that were all, we could also say that 
many Sunday-schools teach religion in no positive 
way. And yet we feel sure that Sunday-schools can 
be so conducted that they do teach religion. Shall 
we entirely abandon the great pet of America, be- 
cause it fails in some hands and in some localities, to 
answer the end for which it was instituted? The 
remedy is in another direction. What is true of the 
Sunday-schools is, in this respect, largely true of the 
public schools. Place them in proper hands, and 
you will get good results, 

The writer has been for two years connected offi- 
cially with the publicschools. He will here state the 
status of our schools as to their religious appearance 
(using the word in a good sense), from which it will 
be seen that the case can be made entirely. satisfac- 
tory to Christian parents, keeping in mind always 
that at a certain point in the system, the church must 
take care of her children. The Church teaches re- 
ligion—not the State, in America. 

1. In the election of school directors is the safety 
of the system, Elect good men, men who will do 
their duty in the selection of teachers as well as in 
other respects, and you will have good schools. 
Elect Christian men, and my word for it you will 
have safe schools for your children. 

2. The board of directors of this city consists of 
twelve men. Allare members of the church ; pretty 
evenly distributed among the following denomina- 
tions: Reformed, Episcopal, Presbyterian and 
Methodist. It is to be supposed that these men 
will see to it, that proper persons are procured to oc- 
cupy the responsible position of teacher. Out of 
the twenty-two, which we employ, éwenty-one belong 
to the church! Allowing that these teachers have 
only ordinary zeal for their Master, Jesus Christ, it 
is fair to suppose that no little influence will be ex- 
erted upon the children that looks towards making 
them members of the church, Now, what we 
can do in this city can be done in other places, ex- 
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cepting, perhaps, the few localities in larger cities, 
where infidels and rationalists are unusually well 
represented. Our schools can, with very few excep- 
tions, be placed in such hands as will do the matter jus- 
tice. Wereit not well, therefore, that insteud of crying 
down the system, and throwing all manner of obstacles 
in the way of the success of the public schools, our good 
men and ready writers should begin to talk how to 
get good men at the head of the system, who would 
help to direct the schools into the proper stream of 
Christian culture ? 

We have seen repeated favorable notices of our 
institutions at Lancaster, emanating from Doctor 
Wickersham, the ablest of our men connected with 
the publicschools; but we have not seen many favor- 
able notices coming from those institutions of the 
work in which Dr, Wickersham is engaged. 

3. In the schools of this city we do not teach re- 
ligion as we do what is ordinarily taught in public 
schools. And yet these schools have much of the 
religious element in them. All the schools are 
opened once every school day with prayer, reading 
of the Scriptures, and singing of Christian hymns. 
And marvelous to tell! only one objection has come 
to our notice against this much of the religious ele- 
ment—that was from a Jew, who said he did not 
wish his children to bow their heads in prayer! Of 
course, we could not change the wishes of two thou- 
sand tax-payers for the notion of one man, 

The system of “Common Schools’ has wonder- 
fully improved within only afew years. The graded 
schocls of cities and larger districts are no mean 
affair with small proportions. They are very fair 
feeders for our colleges, and most of them fully as 
religious as the colleges of the land. 

4. Besides, Mr. Editor, we have, by experience, 
learned that those children who have faithfully pur- 
sued a course through the public schools, have been 
ten to one the best prepared for our catechetical in- 
structions, and all the children of the congregation 
over which we are placed regularly come to be in- 
structed in the Heidelberg Catechism, when they are 
of a proper age. We could, under no circumstances, 
establish a parochial school, although many of our 
people are German! They would all, with one ac- 
cord say, “ Let us give that money to missionary pur- 
poses—our schools are good.” 

In conclusion, we believe that if such able and 
good men as write for your valuable paper, would 
give us more practical information about missionary 
work—how to get the necessary means; and if they 
would help to collect the needed money and wisely 
distribute it; in short, if more would help to “do 
these things,’ our Reformed Zion would flourish 
beyond anything in its past experience. 

MEADVILLE, 


_— 


GRAPHIC ANALYSIS.—II. 








SIMPLE SENTENCES. 





BY PROF, J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, 





N the last number of the JourNnaL I en- 
deavored to show the need ofsome method 
of written analysis, and indulged in some 
remarks concerning the objects and method 
of the study of English grammar. In the 
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present number I shall explain the Graphic 
Method spoken of, and give some illustrative 
examples of the analysis of simple sentences. 

The technical terms employed are but 
few, and most of them are so settled in 
meaning as to require no definition. I 
shall explain only those that are used in a 
sense not generally understood or accepted. 
The method, however, is not wedded to this 
or any particular classification of sentences 
or of elements, but is adaptable, by a teacher 
of ordinary ingenuity, to any classification. 
The parts into which sentences may be di- 
vided according to the nature of the ideas 
expressed, are exhibited in the following 
outline : 


( f Subject, 


Predicate. 
{ Adjective (1), 


2. Subordinate | bie (2), 


I. Principal 


Objective (3), 

Attributive (4). 

CoGrdinate, 

Subordinate. 
Interjections, 

4. Independent Nom. case independent, 
Expletives, etc. 


3. Connective 


Elements of Sentences, 
—~_~ 





The only terms used in the above outline 
that need to be defined are predicate and at- 
tributive element. When L use the term fredi- 
cate, 1 mean the simple or grammatical pre- 
dicate. It may be defined as follows : 

The Predicate of a proposition its the finite 
verb by which the assertionis made. For ex- 
ample, in the proposition, ‘‘ We are mor- 
tal,’’ the predicate is arve.* This is the 
simplest view to take of the predicate, and 
I believe it to be the correct one. Any 
other view involves difficulties which the 
most astute grammarian cannot explain away, 
and which to the young analyzer are a veri- 
table pons asinorum. The ‘copula’ in 
Rain falls, for example, is purely an ‘‘ im- 
aginary quantity,’’ and to the mere gram- 
marian is utterly incomprehensible. Greene 
and others tell us that Razz fal/s means nearly 
the same as Rain is falling; but confessedly 
it does not mean exact/y the same, and hence 
it is a different proposition. Dr. E. O. 
Haven, in his rhetoric, says that ‘‘fad/s is 
the assertive word in its true form, and the 
s added serves as a copula to connect the 
two’’! If this were not stated by the presi- 
dent of a university, by one who has ‘“‘D.D., 


*This view is held by Brown, Mulligan. Wells, Fewsmith, and 
several other writers on graminar; while a large number of 
grammarians make the predicate, in examples like the above, 
include the verb and the following adjective ; and some others, 
following the logicians, confine the term Jredicate to the adjec- 
tive, and call the verb simply the cofuda. Of twenty-two gram- 
marians whose works are in my possession, nine belong to the 
first of these classes, eleven to the second, and two to the third, 
For a masterly discussion of the subject, see Mulligan’s ““Gram- 
matical Structure of the English Language.” 
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LL.D.’’ written after his name, a person 
of plain common sense would be tempted 
to say it is absurd. What becomes of the 
copula if we change the number, and say 
Rains fall ? Is it transferred to the subject ? 
The first idea that learners get of the predi- 
cate is that it is a verb, and it is difficult to 
make them understand how it can be or in- 
clude anything else. If, in analyzing the 
sentence, He is honest, they are required to 
say that zs hones? is the predicate, they will 
be almost sure, in parsing, to call zs honest a 
verb. I have known such a mistake to be 
made hundreds of times. To accept the 
definition of predicate that I have present- 
ed does away with all such unnecessary 
difficulties. 

An Attributive Element* ts an adjective 
or substantive that modifies an intransitive or 
passive verb. It is what by many of the 
grammarians is called the attribute, and by 
logicians the sredicate, of the proposition. 
In parsing, it is generally called a ‘‘ predi- 
cate adjective’’ or ‘‘ predicate noun.”’ 

The graphic method of analysis is, essen- 
tially, the arrangement of the various ele- 
ments of a sentence in the order of their 
rank—the modified words on the left, and 
their modifiers on the right, of a vertical line 
called a dar. A proposition, whether prin- 
cipal or subordinate, is denoted by a verti- 
cal brace connecting the subject and predi- 
cate. The position of these elements suff- 
ciently indicates their rank, but for greater 
prominence, I shall print them, in the 
models that are to follow, in ‘‘ small caps.’’ 
Adjective, adverbial, objective, and attribu- 
tive elements are respectively indicated by 
the superior figures 1, 2, 3, 4. Thus, in 
Model 1, ‘‘of life!’’ means, the adjective 
element ‘‘ of life ;’’ ‘‘ us? ’’ means, the obj. 
el. ‘‘us.’’ If the primary modifiers are 
themselves modified, we draw a bar after 
each, and write its modifiers on the right of 
this line. If the secondary modifiers are 
also modified, proceed as before, and thus 
carry on the analysis so far as the sentence 
requires. 

Compound elements may be written one 
under the other and tied together by a 
curved line, as in Models 3, 4, 5, and 7. If 
they are modified jointly, as in Mod. 8 (the 
comp. subj.), draw one bar after both; if 
separately, as in Mod. 3, draw a bar after 
each. 





*I was not aware until just now that any grammarian had used 
the term “‘ attributive element,”’ but I find on referring to Kerl’s 
** Common School Grammar” that it is there used, though in a 
different sense. Kerl regards an attributive element as a part 
of the predicate, and at th 
part. 


¢ same time a modifier of the other 








[Jury, 





Independent elements (Mod. 6), and 
conjunctions when out of position, are en- 
closed in curves, ( ), to show that they have 
no grammatical influence. Words that are 
supplied to complete the construction (Mod. 
6), are enclosed in brackets, [ ]. 

A word on the right of a bar modifies the 
word immediately on the left of it. Thus, 
in Mod. 4, ‘**the’’ modifies ‘‘ beginning,’’ 
a noun, not the phrase ‘‘in beginning,’’ 
which is in construction an adverb. If, as 
sometimes occurs, a word modifies a phrase, 
a line is drawn from the bar over the top of 
the phrase, as in Mod. 5, in which the adv. 
‘¢just’’ modifies the phrase ‘‘ below the 
knee.” The superior figure relates in all 
cases to the entire element to which it is suf- 
fixed. 

The kind of sentence may be indicated 
by letters placed before the principal brace: 
S. D. standing for ‘‘simple, declarative ;’’ 
Cx. I., ‘* for complex, interrogative ;’’ Cd. 
Imp., for ‘*compound, imperative,’’ etc. 
Other explanations will be given as occasion 
requires. 

Those accustomed to Greene’s method of 
analysis may notice, perhaps with disappro- 
val, that I do not indicate the numerical 
class to which each element belongs. This 
is an intentional omission. I consider the 
unsignificant terms ‘ first-class,’’ ‘‘ second- 
class,’ ‘‘ third-class,’’ whether used in oral 
or written analysis, as so much ‘‘ waste 
lumber.’’ If it is desirable to point out the 
forms of elements, why not use descriptive 
terms? Instead of saying, an adj. el. of the 
1st class, of the 2d class, or of the 3d class, 
why not say, an adj. word element, phrase 
element, or c/ause element; or, better still, 
simply an adjective, adj, phrase, or adj. 
clause? In graphic analysis the different 
elements are so eliminated and presented to 
the eye, that we no more need to specify the 
form of each, than we need a sign to tell us 
that a horse is a horse. 

MODELS OF ANALYSIS. 


1. The trials of life prepare us for death. 


TRIALS | Thel 
of lifel 
us3 
for death.2 


S. D, 
| PREPARE 





2, A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
Al 

of beauty? 

forever? 

joy* | at 


THING 





S.“D. 





IS 


3. Can storied urn or animated bust back to its 
mansion call the fleeting breath ? 








4. 
the | 
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URN | storied1 
( or 
BUST | animated! 
' 1 
Bett | Ba 
| CAN CALL } ) oye 
L to mansion? | its! 





4. Inthe beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. 
GOD 
(“sa | thel 
and 
sane earth | thel 
n beginning? | thel 
5. John Smita, the carpenter, fell from the top of 
the ladder to the ground, and broke his leg just below 
the knee. 
{ JOHN SMITH | carpenter!: | thel 


S. D. 


thel 


from top? 
of ladder! | thet 





S. D. FELL | to ground? | thel 
( and 
BROKE | leg? | his! 











below knee? | the! | just? 
6. My dear boy, come home with me; this minute, 


my 
(boy | Gene ) 
[THOU] 
S. Imp [to] home? 
with me2 
[in] minute? | this! 
7. The beautiful sights and sounds of animate and 
inanimate nature undoubtedly ought to fill the heart 
of every intelligent being with the liveliest emotions 


of gratitude and delight. 


COME 
































{ sicuts | Thel 
and | beautifull , 
OUNDS animate 
of naturel ( pew 
inanimate 
. undoubtedly? 
Q heart? thel 
tiesto to of being! | every! 
3 | intelligent! : 
ae the 
= | withemotions? | liveliest!? 
gratitude! , 
of( and ; 
delight. 


Caution.—In analyzing graphically care 
should be taken to make the bars vertical, 
not slanting, and just the length required. 
Attention should also be given to the mak- 
ing of braces, so that they may be symmet- 
rical. It is generally better to make at first 
a light vertical line (a dotted one will an- 
swer) in place of the brace, and afterward, 
when the analysis is completed, make curves 
at the ends and in the middle, and retrace 
the straight parts. By taking care, the 
work, especially on the blackboard, may be 
made to appear really beautiful. 

In next month’s Journal I shall give 
models af the graphic analysis of complex 
and compound sentences. 
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THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


W. J. MILLIKEN. 
EVER, since the time of the great Na- 
poleon, have the politics of Europe 
assumed a more threatening aspect than at 
the present day ; and never have the nations 
of that mighty continent been more con- 
vulsed with real and apprehended changes. 

France humbled to the very dust before 
victorious Prussia; Prussia vaulting from 
the position of a third-rate power into the 
highest seat of military glory ; Spain assert- 
ing the principle of freedom amidst the 
throes of revolution; and Russia shaking 
off the restrictions which jealous treaties 
have heretofore imposed, and absorbing new 
provinces in the valley of the Oxus, prepar- 
atory to a march sooner or later to Con- 
stantinople, all proclaim the presence of 
prodigious events, and foreshadow the com- 
ing of still greater catastrophies. The dis- 
solution of the Treaty of Paris effected by 
Russia a few months ago and the more re- 
cent absorption of Khiva in the valley of 
the Oxus are the initial steps in the execu- 
tion of a plan which aims at the absorption 
of a continent. 

The ambition of Russia is boundless. 
Not content with an empire stretching from 
the Black Sea to the Arctic, and from the 
Baltic on through northern Asia to the Pa- 
cific, she is still ambitious of extending her 
dominions, and the shadow of this ambi- 
tion falls ominously across Europe and 
darkens all Asia. She dreams of a mighty 
empire which shall claim oceans for its har- 
bors and continents for its provinces. The 
plan which has long filled the outline of her 
imperial policy is to seize Constantinople, 
cross the Bosphorus, conquer Persia, and, 
passing the borders of Afghanistan, dispute 
with England for the possession of India. 
Her southern limits thus extended from the 
Bosphorus to the Ganges, the dominion of 
the continent becomes inevitable, and thus 
Asia is annexed as a foot-block to the throne 
of her empire. 

The memories of the Crimea, then, are 
not obliterated. England will yet feel, in 
the robbery of her most flourishing provin- 
ces, the vengeance of that ambition which 
neither the diplomacy of statesmen nor the 
arms of consolidated soldieries can foil or 
conquer. 

Nor does this plan involve simply terri- 
torial acquisition ; it grasps at the greatest 
commercial advantages. Hitherto the com- 
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merce of England, France, Spain and 
nearly all Europe with India and China, has 
been subjected to slow and distant voyages 
around the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Indian Ocean. But since the opening of 
the Suez Canal a far more rapid and easy 
passage is found through the waters of the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. But give 
Russia Constantinople, and Russian keels 
will soon guard the straits of Gibraltar and 
the ports of Rosetta. For Constantinople 
controls the Dardanelles, and this passage 
to the Mediterranean once secured, Russian 
fleets or policy would soon spread Russian 
mastery over all the Mediterranean. Thus 
fetter this important sea, and the commerce 
and very bread-markets of all southern 
Europe lie at the mercy of Russia. Thus 
Spain, France, Italy, Turkey and Greece 
would be compelled to pay tribute to an 
empire as much dreaded as its ambition is 
aspiring. Truly ‘‘ Constantinople is the 
key of the world,’’ as Napoleon said at St. 
Helena. It was the fear of this plan that 
disturbed that illustrious warrior, and the 
fear of it to-day makes Europe tremble. 
Had Russia less power the spectre would 
seem less huge and formidable ; but power- 
ful as she is in numbers and resources the 
apprehensions of Europe are well grounded. 
The only obstacle which has hitherto pre- 
vented the consummation of this scheme, 
has been the Turkish Empire backed by the 
consolidated powers of Europe; and the 
maintenance of her territory unimpaired is 
the only impediment which can prevent it 
now. For the preservation of Turkey the 
resources of Europe must be pledged. Tur- 
key, of herself, can offer no successful resist- 
ance to Russia. For a long time her power 
has been waning, and nothing has kept her in 
existence but the jealousies of other nations, 
fearful of ambitious Russia. As soon as 
these nations cease to come to the rescue 
the doom of Turkey and of the dominion 
of the Mediterranean is sealed. Let the fleet 
of Russia once start for Constantinople, un- 
impeded by rival nations, and the Turkish 
empire will be trampled into powder. It is 
true the valor of the Turks is historic; but 
valor alone cannot accomplish all things. 
It may be heroic and desperate, but without 
material resources it is powerless. But 
while the valor of Russia is at no discount 
her resources are well-nigh illimitable. The 
largest and best accoutred army, a rapidly 
increasing navy, and the most unmeasured 
means, when developed, of any nation in 
Europe, await her imperial nod to convert 





plan into execution and ambition into con- 
quest. 

But it may be urged, if the plans of Rus- 
sia are so formidable why did she submit 
the Black Sea question to a congress of pow- 
ers? Why did she not improve her oppor- 
tunity when France and Prussia were grap- 
pling and each was straining every nerve 
for mastery? Then, if ever, it may be 
thought her ambition could have been real- 
ized, for two of the foremost nations of 
Europe were so disposed that, if they could 
not be her friends, at least they could not 
well become her enemies. And when the 
number and power of her adversaries were 
thus reduced and weakened, why did she not 
strike if she has intended to strike at all ? 

Dear as this scheme is to Russia, it may 
well be supposed that she is too discreet, if 
not too humane, to unnecessarily forfeit 


the sympathies of all Christendom by setting ° 


Europe at defiance and plunging headlong 
into aggressive war. ‘‘ Peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must,’’ is doubtless the policy 
of the Russian Czar. The submission of 
the Black.Sea question to a congress of 
powers was a master stroke of policy. No 
one can look at the position of, Russia on 
the map, with a knowledge of her popula- 
tion, commerce and resources, without in- 
stantly perceiving the vital necessity of un- 
restrained outlet to the Mediterranean. 
Nearly three-fourths of the commerce of 
that great nation must be shipped by sea, 
and the Baltic, the only sea over which she 
has free control, is open to navigation but 
little more than one-half the year. Hence 
the necessity of an outlet through the Dar- 
danelles which admits of constant commer- 
cial advantages. 

Russia has a large coast, too, on the 
Black Sea. But by the treaty of Paris her 
right of coast defense was grievously re- 
stricted. She was denied the right of main- 
taining in the Euxine a fleet of sufficient 
strength to protect her coast in case of in- 
vasion. With this restriction literally 
binding her in the South, the Dardanelles, 
in a military as well as commercial point of 
view, became to her precisely what the 
lower Mississippi, in the hands of a foreign 
power, would become to the United States. 

Had Louisiana never been purchased 
from France, or had the Southern States 
succeeded in establishing a separate confed- 
eracy, the parallel between the Northern 
States and the Mississippi and Russia and 
the Dardanelles, both in respect to self- 
defense and commerce, would be perfect. 
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As long as Russia was denied the right of 
maintaining in the Euxine a navy sufficient 
to insure her safety, any European nation 
that might league with Turkey could at any 
moment sail up the Dardanelles with hos- 
tile navies, sink the Russian fleet almost at 
a broadside, and ravage her defenseless 
coasts. Thus her most easily assailed parts 
were exposed to the assaults of foreign ene- 
mies. What nation would thus suffer its 
commerce to be subjected to the caprices of 
a foreign power, or would mildly permit its 
most easily assailed points to be in the hands 
of hostile nations ? Thedemands of Russia in 
this respect were not only wise but just ; and it 
was to call the attention of the nations to these 
facts, and to press home upon them the just- 
ness of these demands, that this submission 
was resorted to. No policy could have been 
wiser or more effective in riveting the sym- 
pathies of enlightened nations to her cause. 
Russia was well aware that if her demands 
were refused and war was invoked their in- 
trinsic justice would go far to shield her 
from the censure of the world. If they 
were acceded to she was one step nearer the 
consummation of her plans. In either case, 
therefore, the policy pursued would be ben- 
eficial to Russia and injurious only to her 
foes. 

But aside from these considerations Rus- 
$ia is not yet ready for such a war. How- 
ever strong her military armaments may be 
upon land; however rapidly her navy and 
other elements of strength may be rising 
into power, she is not yet ready for the 
threatened blow. The contest when begun 
will not be confined to land and the strife 
of armies. The sea will reel beneath the 
shock of navies, and her white foam redden 
at the broadsides of their squadrons. 

To-day the combined fleets of England, 
France, Austria and Turkey could sweep the 
Russian banner from the seas. To oppose 
the navies of her adversaries with her pres- 
ent naval strength would be to court irre- 
trievable disaster. She would only repeat 
the history of the French at Trafalgar or 
the Turks at Navarino. But as soon as the 
fleet of the Baltic shall be strong enough 
to protect the coasts of Russia that lie along 
that sea (a consummation not impossible nor 
distant,) and the fleet of the Euxine has 
grown to equal power, we may then believe 
that the decisive time has come. 

And it may be, notwithstanding these 
seeming impediments, sooner than this Eng- 
land will hear the tread of her embattled 
legions in India. Slowly but surely the 
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work of Russian absorption goes on east and 
south-east of the Caspian. The clutch of 
Russia is already upon Khiva. Nearer and 
nearer the Russian eagles approach the 
lines of Afghanistan and Beloochistan, 
which will soon be the only remaining bar- 
rier on the west between Russia and India. 
With equal slowness but with equal certain- 
ty the borders of the Russian empire in 
Asia enlarge toward China and Hindoostan 
from the North. Thus gradually the circle 
of Russian authority widens in Asia as 
tribes and clans of semi-barbarous people 
with their little States are absorbed by the 
great empire. These absorptions justly ex- 
cite the fears of European nations, for they 
well know they bring the hour of Russian 
supremacy in Asia nearer and nearer to her 
door. : 

It may be, too, that the annexation of 
Khiva and the provinces around the Cas- 
pian which so lately started England to her 
feet ready to unsheathe the sword, has for its 
real object the crumbling of Turkish author- 
ity in Asia, by surrounding it on every side 
by Russian territory and Russian influence. 

If Russia could lop off Turkey in Asia 
from the Turkish empire, and leave only 
Turkey in Europe subject to the Sultan, 
Turkish authority would then be confined 
to the western shores of the Bosphorus, 
while Russia would control the eastern 
shores and virtually the Dardanelles. Thus 
strengthened, the foot-hold of Russia in 
Europe as well as Asia would be well nigh 
immovable. 

But it may well be supposed that Russia 
will never be allowed to absorb provinces 
along the Bosphorus through the artful pol- 
icy of surrounding Turkish power in Asia, 
without a desperate struggle. But that such 
a struggle is approaching is indubitable. 
To calculate the relations of the probable 
combatants or the chances of defeat or vic- 
tory would be a matter of uncertain specure 
lation. The sympathies of Prussia, how- 
ever, would doubtless be with Russia, while 
the rest of Europe would consolidate against 
her. But whatever relations the crisis may 
necessitate, the world awaits with eager in- 
terest the solution of the question of Rus- 
sian supremacy in the Mediterranean and 
Asia. 
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IN matters of great concern, where delay is fatal, 
there is no surer evidence of a weak mind than irreso- 
lution—to be undetermined where the case is plain, 
and the necessity urgent; to be always intending to 
lead a new life but never finding the courage to set 
about it. 
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HE Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Educational Association will 
be held in Elmira, New York, on the 5th, 
6th, and 7th days of August, 1873. Free 
return tickets are promised on the Erie and 
other railroads centering at Elmira. A cordial 
invitation to hold the meeting in that city 
has been received, signed by the mayor and 
aldermen, and sixty-five prominent citizens, 
including judges, editors, presidents of 
banks, clergymen, lawyers, and the officers 
of Elmira College. A warmer welcome 
was never promised to the Association. No 
effort will be spared to render this meeting 
interesting and profitable. A large attend- 
ance is anticipated. 

The morning and evening of each day 
will be occupied by the General Association, 
and the afternoon by the four depart- 
ments. 

The exercises will begin at 10 A. M., 
Tuesday. After very drief introductory 
exercises, the Association will proceed at 
once to business. No time can be spared 
for elocutionary or musical entertainments. 
To give time for the thorough discussion of 
the topics presented, the several papers in- 
troducing them should be short, not occu- 
pying more than twenty-five or thirty 
minutes. 

As an educational conference, this meet- 
ing should invite a comparison of views by 
representative men from all parts of the 
country. Tothis end the discussions should 
be a prominent as well as an attractive part 
of the exercises. The need of condensation 
and brevity is earnestly commended to all 
who take part in the proceedings. 

An attractive programme has been pre- 
pared by the proper officers. The subjects 
selected are among the most prominent in 
the mind of educators, and the men named 
to present them, are recognized leaders in 
the educational work. 

—The Lehigh railroad will sell round-trip 
tickets for two-thirds full fare, good from 
August 4th to August 8th. 





THE State Teachers’ Association of Mary- 
land, will meet this year on August 27th, 





28th and 2gth, at Hagerstown. As thi§ 
place is very convenient of access from all 
Southern Pennsylvania, we hope a large 
number of our teachers will improve the 
occasion by paying a professional visit to 
their brethren in our sister State. From 
personal knowledge, we can assure one and 
all a cordial welcome. Such fellowship will 
do good in both States. 
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HE Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association 
will hold its twentieth annual session 
in the Opera House at Pittsburgh, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 12, 13 
and 14, 1873. The following is the pro- 
gramme, subject to some changes, prepared 
by the Executive Committee. 
There will be two sessions each day, one 
in the morning and one in the evening. 


PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST I2TH. 

8% A. M.—Meeting of Executive Committee at the 
Opera House. 

9 A. M.—Opening and organization. 

9% A. M.—Address of welcome by William R. 
Ford, chairman of Local Committee, 

Response by Charles H, Verrill, chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

Report of Local Committee of Arrangements, 

Enrollment of members. 

12 M.—Inaugural Address, by the President, Ed- 
ward Gideon, of Philadelphia. 

Miscellaneous business. 


EVENING SESSION. 

7% P. M.—Report of committee : The Obligation 
of Cities to Provide for the Superintendency, by 
Edward Shippen, of Philadelphia, 

8% Pp. M.—Address by Rev. George P. Hays, D. D., 
of Washington, Pa. Subject: “ Every-day Logic.” 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13TH. 

g A. M—Paper by B.C. Jillison, of Pittsburgh. 

Report of Committee upon Compulsory Education, 
D. Schoedler, chairman, Broadheadsville 

Paper by Edward Brooks, Millersville : What Can 
our Schools do to quicken the Public Conscience ? 

Paper by Henry S. Jones, Erie : The Best Plan for 
the Organization of the Schools of a Township. 


EVENING SESSION. 

744 P. M.—Report of committee: High Schools 
and their place in a Public System of; Education, by 
M. N. Horton, chairman, Williamsport. 

8% p.M.—Address by Dr. E. A. Wood, Pittsburgh. 
Subject : The Conflict between Science and Theology. 


- 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST I4TH. 


9 A. M.—Report of Committee: A Uniform Plan 
of Granting Certificates to Teachers, by J. P. Wick- 
ersham, Chairman, Harrisburg. 

Paper—Natural Science in our Schools, by Lemuel 
Amerman, Mansfield, Pa. 

Paper—Our Normal School Policy, by J. A, Cooper, 
Edinboro, Pa. 

Paper—By Miss Annie Lyle, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


EVENING SESSION. 


734 P.M.—Lecture on “Sound,” illustrated by 
experiments, by A. A, Breneman, L, B., Late Profes- 
sor of Chemistry State Agricultural College. 

8% Pp. M.—Address by E. H. Cook, Columbus, 
Ohio, Subject—Moral Instruction : Its Place in Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


Arrangements will be made so that members of the 
Association may visit the different manufacturing 
establishments of the city of Pittsburgh ; the local com- 
mittee will provide for an open-air meeting in one of 
the many groves in the suburbs. 

Boarding accommodations can be obtained as fol- 
lows: Hotels from two to four dollars per day. Pri- 
vate boarding-houses from one dollar to one dollar 
and fifty cents per day. A committee will be in at- 
tendance to escort members to any place they may 
designate ; and, to facilitate their choice, a list of the 
several places will be published, with the location 
and price of each. 

The railroad charges are as yet not fixed, but the 
railroad ticket agent will publish the rates at an early 
day. 

It is expected that most roads will give return 
tickets It is hoped that the teachers of the State will 
assembie in such numbers as to make the Pittsburgh 
meeting a success in every sense of the word, 

Ample time will be given for the discussion of 
papers and reports. The following resolution was 
adopted at the Philadelphia meeting last August : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instruct- 
ed, in preparing the future work of this Association, to 
limit all papers read before it to fifteen minutes, and 
all addresses to thirty, and that a suitable time, after 
each paper, be allowed for discussion, unless other- 
wise ordered by the Association, 

It is expected that this will be observed, except in 
evening addresses, 

In behalf of the Executive Committee 

CHARLES H. VERRILL, Chairman. 

Mansfield, Pa , Fune 18, 1873. 
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Rev. M. B. SLOAN will hereafter conduct 
a department of local news from Western 
Pennsylvania. Mr. S. has so large an ac- 
quaintance west of the mountains that we 
anticipate an interesting summary of monthly 
news. He will also receive subscriptions 
for THE JOURNAL. 


THE Connecticut School Journal for June, 
in noticing this JouRNAL, speaks thus in 
compliment to the author of the papers on 
the subjects of Polygons and Circular 
Functions: 

Mr. Schneider possesses a mathematical mind of a 
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very high order. He is also an indefatigable worker. 
This paper on Circular Functions, and the preced- 
ing ones on Polygons, are claimed by him to intro- 
duce a system of study which will lead to new and 
better methods of solving cubic and other equations 
than any yet devised, and “to put into clearer light 
matters in regard to infinitesimals than the reason- 
ings of either Newton or Leibnitz did.” As these 
expectations are not the idle presumptions of one 
who is only seeking for fame, but of one whom we 
know to be a deep thinking and thoroughly honest 
and modest student of mathematical science, we shall 
await with interest the further development of his 
labors, and its reception by scholars in higher mathe- 
matics. 


WitTH this number THE JOURNAL enters 
upon its twenty-second year. It has been 
nearly three years under its present manage- 
ment. What it has accomplished for the 
good of the cause of education in Pennsyl- 
vania cannot be estimated, but it is safe to 
say that scarcely any other agency has done 
so much, During the whole period since its 
establishment, it has occupied the skirmish 
line of the great battle against ignorance, 
doing equal duty with the best and bravest sol- 
diers who fought by its side. By these com- 
bined efforts, the enemy has been vanquished 
and pushed to the rear in many a fierce fight, 
but his hosts are still formidable, and other 
struggles are impending. In these, the 
JouRNAL, with fresh strength, will take such 
part as may be assigned it. It has enlisted 
forthe war. Dropping the figure, our read- 
ers will be pleased to learn thatthe JouRNAL 
has just closed the most prosperous year of 
its existence, and the prospects are that the 
next will be still more prosperous. ts 
list of paying subscribers is probably larger 
than that of any other educational journal in 
the United States, but it does not yet em- 
brace one-fourth of all the teachers and direc- 
tors in the State. Ina few counties, the 
name of nearly every teacher is upon our 
list, but in others, the names can be counted 
on our fingers. There are still thousands 
of teachers among us who have not been 
educated up to the point of knowing that 
it pays to take an educational journal—pays 
not only in an intellectual and professional 
way, but in money. A gratifying change, 
however, is taking place in this respect. 
More than “ice as many teachers’ names are 
now on our list assthere were two years ago, 
and we expect to receive large accessions dur- 
ing the present year. 

In this connection we desire to express 
our sincerest thanks to all friends who have 
stood by the JournaL. Superintendents, 
directors and teachers in all parts of the 
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State have given us their good word ands 
sent us lists of subscribers, and we feel un- 
der great obligations to them. As the best 
return we can offer, we have tried to make 
the JoURNALa power for good. We have filled 
its columns frommonth to month with just 
such matter as we thought best calculated to 
aid those engaged in the practical work of 
teaching and managing our schools. That we 
have in some measure succeeded, the pros- 
perous past, the promising future, as well as 
hundreds of complimentary resolutions and 
letters, abundantly attest. We mean to 
make the JOURNAL still better the coming 
year than it has ever been. Asan earnest of 
this intention, we send out the present num- 
ber dressed up with a new title-page and 
otherwise improved. We will reciprocate 
all favors shown to us to the very best of our 
ability. Give us the encouragement we 
ought to receive, and we will place in your 
hands an educational paper which shall be 
an honor to Pennsylvania and the peer of 
any in the land. 


THE Two men who did most to form the 
character of the presentfgeneration in East- 
ern Pennsylvania during the past half cen- 
tury were, without doubt, the teachers, 
Jonathan Gause and John Beck, the former 
a representative of the Quaker and the lat- 
ter of the German element among our peo- 
ple. Both died during the past year at a 
ripe old age, without an enemy, and with 
thousands whom they had instructed and 
trained up to useful manhood, to mourn for 
them. We had intended to present to- 
gether to our readers full sketches of these 
two good, and, in many respects, great men ; 
but we have as yet been able to procure 
but one, that of Jonathan Gause, published 
in this number. ‘The author is Prof. Lewis 
H. Gause, of Harrisburg. It is somewhat 
long, but all who read it carefully will regret 
not its length but its shortness. A volume 
would hardly contain the full record of a 
life so useful. 

The editor of this JouRNAL was for some 
years a pupil of Jonathan Gause’s, and ac- 
knowledges himself deeply his debtor. On 
another occasion, he will supplement the 
interesting sketch now presented with some 
personal reminiscences of this part of his 
school-life. 


SomE of the gentlemen who have so 
kindly favored us in this and the preceding 
number, with their views on the subject of 
the work and management of teachers’ in- 
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titutes, have as it seems to us, under-rated 
the value of the instruction which can be 
given by the members of the institutes them- 
selves. Mr. White thinks that to rely 
wholly on their own teachers is ‘‘ to make 
the institutes as nearly worthless as possi- 
ble.’? And Prof. Allen states that ‘‘ in one 
or two counties of the State, institutes have 
nearly died out by attempting to run them 
on what is called ‘home talent.’’’ Now, 
does not the question as to whether an insti- 
tute should be instructed by its own mem- 
bers or by persons from abroad, depend upon 
circumstances? May it not be that at some 
times and at some places, it is best to adopt 
one plan, and at other times and other 
places a different one? We have no preju- 
dices in favor of or against the one or the 
other. We believe in the policy of getting 
the best, but it is certain that some of the 
poorest institutes ever held in Pennsylvania 
have been managed and instructed almost 
exclusively by teachers from abroad, while 
some of the best and most fruitful have 
relied wholly upon ‘‘home talent.’’ The 
reverse of this statement is also true. In 
view of all the facts in the case, a judicious 
superintendent, about to call an institute, 
will look around and see if he has near him 
the needed talent to do the required work. 
If he finds this talent he should use it; if 
not, he should go to the ends of the earth 
for it, if he must. The whole question re- 
solves itself into one of fitness. With equal 
fitness, however, we decidedly prefer that 
the work should be done by the home teach- 
ers, for the same reason that we prefer that 
the pupils in a school should do their own 
work rather than that the teacher should do 
it for them. The best teacher is he who 
induces his pupils to do the most for them- 
selves; so he is the best superintendent who 
gets the most work out of his own teachers. 
The cramming process is not much more 
to be commended in an institute than ina 
school, and mere show is to be deprecated 
in both. 


Does the mind grow? If it grows, does 
it grow according to laws, or does it not? 
If it grows according to laws, can these laws 
or any of them be ascertained? All these 
questions must be answered in the affirmative, 
and thus answered they refute the doctrines 
of those who hold that there is no science of 
teaching. 

But teaching as an art is by no means an 
experimental art. The teacher does not 
arrive at a correct practice by trying one 
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thing after another until he finds the right 
way to success. An oculist may “spoil 
bushels of eyes’’ in attaining skill in his 
profession; but God never intended the 
human soul to be the subject of such rough 
experimentation. As a farmer learns by re- 
peated trials what fertilizers are best suited 
to the soils he works, as a physician admin- 
isters his medicines, guided only by what he 
has observed of their effects, so the teacher 
may by aseries of similar experiments ob- 
tain acertain kind of professional skill, but 
it is not the highest kind. 

Teaching in its proper sense is a rational 
or fine art akin to sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, and yet higher than either. The 
sculptor must have some experimental knowl- 
edge of the the stone he works, of the body 
he would fashion, of the mind that warms 
that body with life and quickens it with 
spirit, and yet all this knowledge is but the 
vulgar means with which he would work out 
a divine end—the tools he uses in search of 
the ideal he would realize. The sculptor 
sees a beautiful image hid in the rough stone, 
and he works days and weeks, perhaps, 
to set it free—to present it to the admiring 
gaze of men. So, too, the teacher gather- 
ing together all that is known of the human 
body and the human mind and the means 
of educating them, uses it in the effort to 
make full men and women of the chil- 
dren committed to his charge. He does 
not deserve the name of teacher who 
does not see in every child, however igno- 
rant, ill-favored or uncouth, the attributes 
of true manhood—the image of God, and 
who does not understand that his great work 
is to realize this ideal. 
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FOREIGN correspondent writes to the 

National Normal the following de- 

scription of a method of teaching grammar 
witnessed in a Swiss school: 


The teacher, in order to combine penman- 
ship, spelling, reading and grammar, and to pre- 
pare the way for composition besides, dictates 
eight short, simple sentences, which are written by 
all the pupils with marked rapidity, considering their 
age. While dictating he pays considerable atten- 
tion to the position of the pupils, manner of holding 
the pen and other points concerning penmanship A 
pupil is called upon to rise and read the sentences as 
he has written them. Before he is through reading 
half a dozen hands are raised, Some have a word 
more, others a wordless. The reader takes his seat 
and all the mistakes mentioned are corrected, wher- 
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ever they really exist. Several pupils are now called 
upon to read, and their mistakes in reading 
are corrected. The spelling of. the words is next 
in order. Each pupil spells a word of his own 
writing when his turn comes, If any disagree 
with the speller they indicate it by raising their 
hands. The teacher calls upon one of them to give 
his spelling and then asks how many agree or how 
many disagree. His own decision is never given till 
the very last. As correct French spelling involves a 
great many rules in grammar, the pupil is occasion- 
ally required to give his reason for spelling the word 
thus in that connection. In this manner the spelling 
continues till all the words are spelled correctly. 
This part of the exercise is often varied by exchang- 
ing writing-books so that pupils can in that way cor- 
rect each other. 

As the half hour is up, and itis eleven o’clock, the 
pupils are dismissed till 2 P. M., when they assemble 
again for parsing. A pupil reads the sentences writ- 
ten in the forenoon, while the teacher writes them on 
the board, making about as many errors as the pupils 
are liable to make. Hands are up as soon as a word 
is incorrectly written, He asks one. generally mak- 
ing that mistake to make the correction, and give his 
reasons, if possible. When the sentences are all cor- 
rectly written, each pupil in turn parses a word in 
full till all the words are parsed. Ifa definition is 
called for, z¢ 7s always the very last question asked. 
Language used indicates that the pupil is not defining 
the word mechanically, but as one who, has handled 
it and really knows something about its peculiarities. 
Here mutual criticism is encouraged as before. An 
oral grade is given to each pupil before calling upon 
his successor to parse the next word. The hour being 
about closed, the teacher assigns for the first part of 
the next hour a re-writing of these sentences in an- 
other book in the neatest possible manner, and then 
illustrates on the board what he expects to introduce 
in the next dictation concerning grammar; for ¢hese 
pupils have never yet used a grammar. 

Upon the whole, comparatively few mistakes were 
made during the entire exercise. But the reader 
justly asks, How can these teachers take so much 
time for recitations ? For the present let it suffice to 
say that they claim that two or three such exercises a 
week do more good than one day in each branch in- 
volved, with the accompanying text-books. I was 
convinced that there was much force in the state- 
ment when I found the pupils of the next higher 
grade, age from ten to twelve, parsing all the words 
in ordinary complex, and compound sentences con- 
tained in a rea‘ling-book, besides beginning analysis. 
I am now studying the organization of the graded 
schools in its details, and I expect to answer the 
above question more satisfactorily in an article on 
the organization of the public schools in Switzerland, 





A METHOD OF SPELLING.—Miss Julia 
McFarlan, of Peru, Ind., sendsto the chi- 
gan Teacher a method of conducting the 
spelling exercises in theschools of that place, 
which she pronounces ‘‘ a success :”’ 

First, we write twenty words on the blackboard 
one day, which are to be studied and spelled the 
next day. At the proper time they are pronounced, 
when each pupil, who is furnished with Chase’s 
Writing Speller, writes them. The words all writ- 
ten, “collectors” appointed for the year (one or two 
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rows of seats) gather the books, examine them, and 
mark the words misspelled. In the high school 
we take off fifty per cent. for one word, in other 
grades only five per cent, At the end of the week 
ali names of pupiis whose books show one zero are 
presented to the teacher. These members are known 
as members of the “‘ zero company,” and are required 
to remain after school and spell all the words they 
have missed during the week. At our monthly 
examination twenty of the words misspelled during 
the month are given for examination, at which time 
they are graded as before, 7. e., fifty off for each 
word. An account of the daily recitations is kept by 
the collectors, and at the end of the examination is 
counted in with the grades for their other studies, in 
making their general average. You will no doubt 
see advantages derived from this method, 1. By 
putting the lesson on the board there is no possi- 
bility of mistaking thelesson, 2. The close working 
and the “zero company” stir their pride. 3. They 
constantly have before them all the words they have 
spelled during the year. 


GEOGRAPHY.—Dear Journal: As I have been so 
benefited by hints on teaching certain branches 
through the medium of your pages, I will give a brief 
sketch of the plan adopted for conducting our lesson 
in geography in the first or A class, We are study- 
ing the physical part and reviewing the descriptive 
part, together with the map questions, The scholars 
furnish their own questions on the map, five from 
each lesson, which are written on slips of paper and 
exchanged in class,each student being responsible 
for ten questions, the five he gives and the five he 
gets inexchange, They are encouraged to associate 
their knowledge of history with their questions. 
Those given one day are answered the next, together 
with such as the teacher may ask. The following 
questions given by some of the class—all the mem- 
bers of which are under fifteen—will show that the 
effect is to awaken thought and bring the mind to 
associate and generalize, 

1. Why cannot Utah be admitted into the Union ? 

2. What parallel crosses Lake Mini Waken ? 

3. Where did the first settlers of Utah remove 
from ? 

4. What is the longitude of Sacramento ? 

5. When was Kansas admitted into the Union, and 
what preceded it ? 

1. Who owns Cuba? what is its capital? with 
what country is it having war ? and for what object ? 

2. What improvements are now going on in the 
Isthmus of Panama? 

3. Who owns Balize, and what is its capital ? 

4. How many battles did the Mexicans gain in the 
Mexican war ? 

5. Locate Mt. Popocatapetl. S. L. B. 

Cumberland county. 


— 
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THE MonrtruH. 


HE American Society of Mining En- 
gineers concluded its spring session in 
Philadelphia, last week, by an excursion to 
the Schuylkill region, on the invitation of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. Their autumn meeting will be 
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held in Easton, on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the new Pardee Hall, at Lafayette 
College. This magnificent structure is 
rapidly approaching completion, and in its 
large size—the flooring covering two and a 
half acres—and thorough equipment for 
technical studies, it will be one of the finest 
edifices for scientific uses in the world. The 
present Freshman class numbers 107, and the 
applications for admission to the several de- 
partments of Lafayette College now exceed 
those of any other year. 


Pror. Acassiz has planned an excellent 
novelty in his summer school for the in- 
struction of naturalists, to be established on 
the Atlantic coast, near New Bedford. 
Twenty-one professors of eminence in differ- 
ent departments of natural history have vol- 
unteered their services free, for the first 
season. The objects of study will be chosen 
with the view of practically instructing in 
the methods of zoological investigation 
and classification those who wish to become 
teachers of this science. A semi-official ac- 
count says they will be, in part—extinct 
animals compared with extant ones; the 
animals and plants of the deep sea; fishe§ 
and reptiles ; birds and mammals ; breeding, 
nests and eggs of birds ; breeding and im- 
provement of the domestic animals ; fish 
culture; drawing and painting animals; 
microscopic investigations ; insects injurious 
to vegetation, etc. In all these branches 
instruction will be given by meansof actual 
practice and specimens. 

Mr. John Anderson, aretired merchant of 
New York, living at Tarrytown, has presented 
for the purpose of this carrying out this plan 
the beautiful island of Penikese near New Bed- 
ford, containing about roo acres and worth 
$100,000, and has added the sum of $50,000 
toward the endowment of the school. The 
enterprise can be put on a permanent basis 
with $200,000 more for the endowment and 
$30,000 more for immediate outlay in build- 
ings, steamer, dredge, etc. ‘The income of 
foreign institutions of this kind is much 
larger. The Zoological Society of London 
receives annually $100,000; the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, 
$100,000; the Zoological Society of Am- 
sterdam, $50,000; the Jardin des Plantes, 
$155,000; the Kew Botanical Garden $100,- 
ooo; the Berlin Aquarium, $50,000. It is 
believed that the direct economical benefit 
to the nation of a school of practice and re- 
search like that now proposed will be great. 
Professor Agassiz, it is said, in studying the 
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embryology of barn-yard fowls, to discover 
the best method of improving their breed 
and productiveness, has sacrificed over 3,000 
eggs. Fora similar purpose he has opened 
more than 2,oooturtles. The extension and 
improvement of the oyster culture, fish cul- 
ture, and the breeding of horses and cattle, 
offer equally promising fields for scientific 
investigation, which can scarcely fuil to give 
important aid to the present empircism of 
practice. 


-s 
_~ 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE late report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education contains certain items of spe- 
cial interest in Pennsylvania. 

In 1870, provision was made for establish- 
ing a system of art education in Massachu- 
setts. The general idea of the plan was to 
lay a broad foundation for art-culture by 
universal instruction in elementary drawing 
in the public schools, and providing instruc- 
tion in the higher stages of art in drawing 
classes and special art-schools. Mr. Walter 
Smith was brought from England to superin- 
tend this work. The board say of the result, 
‘Perhaps no other educational improve- 
ment undertaken in the State ever met with 
more general and hearty favor than has been 
accorded to this. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to the desirableness or 
practicability of zesthetic culture as a branch 
of common school education, there is now a 
tolerably general agreement among well- 
informed persons as to the commercial value 
of instruction in the various departments of 
industrial art, especially in a community 
largely engaged in mechanical and manu- 
facturing pursuits.’’ The board and the 
directors rely mainly, in this work, upon the 
regular teachers of the schools. 

The State has adopted the policy of erect- 
ing boarding-houses for the pupils attending 
the normal schools. The one erected at 
Westfield cost $75,000; that about to be 
completed at Bridgewater is expected to 
cost $61,000. ‘The board regret that model 
or practice schools have not been established 
in connection with their normal schools, and 
strongly urge this addition. 

Massachusetts, as a State, has never given 
any money to support her public schools. 
‘It has ever been her policy, from the time 
when schools were first required to be set up 
in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, down 
to the present day, to require the towns to 
provide their own schools, without any aid 
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whatever from the public treasury.’’ The 
board now think this policy should be 
changed, and that the State should aid di- 
rectly in supporting the schools. The 
policy they recommend is that of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The board insist upon further improve- 
ment in the work of preparing teachers. 
‘No matter,’’ they say, ‘‘ how much money 
is raised and expended for schools, unless 
care is taken to provide competent, ener- 
getic, devoted and professionally skilled 
teachers, the outlay will not yield its legiti- 
mate benefits.’’ Massachusetts has six nor- 
mal schools, and they are spoken of as ex- 
cellent institutions; but it isadded that ‘‘they 
do not and never can furnish more than a 
tithe of the trained teachers needed for the 
service of the State.’’ 

Two thingsjare suggested ‘by the State 
board in the way of remedy: ‘‘ Another 
class of training schools as supplementary 
to those now in operation, when a short, 
and consequently cheap course of strictly 
professional instruction may be imparted”’ ; 
and ‘‘the introduction of normal training 
into high schools and academies.’’ 

‘¢ Another improvement,’’ say the board, 
‘‘of vital importance, is that which has for 
its object the securing of a more complete 
attendance at school of the children of 
school-age.’” To bring this about, the 
board suggest ‘‘a more stringent system of 
compulsion, with the necessary agencies for 
its efficient administration,” and, ‘‘ the em- 
ployment of an additional force of moral 
agencies.”’ 

The board earnestly advocate the adop- 
tion of a system of county supervision. 
They say, ‘‘with the existing evidence of 
the utility and importance of this agency of 
progress and improvement, which comes to 
us from a score of States, it would be the 
height of presumption in us to assume that 
Massachusetts can maintain her former pres- 
tige in educational matters without the ° 
adoption of this, or some analogous instru- 
mentality, for the increase of the economy 
and efficiency of the management of her 
schools.”’ 

a 


CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 


WE copy the following from a recently 
published pamphlet entitled a ‘‘ History 


of Lock Haven,’’ giving information con- 
cerning the organization of the Central 
Normal: School Association, and the pro- 
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gress made in the work of constructing 
buildings, etc.: 

The Central Normal School Association of the 
State of Pennsylvania was incorporated the four- 
teenth day of February, 1870, A site for the building 
was soon after selected by the Board of Trustees, in 
the western portion of Lock Haven, and Philip M. 
Price, now deceased, who had been one of the orig- 
inators of the Association, one of its most zealous and 
liberal friends, and at the time a member of the 
Board of Trustees, conveyed tu the association eigh- 
teen acres of land, including the site selected, which, 
when properly prepared and ornamented, will prove 
one of the finest locations for such a school in the 
State. The buildings have been let and are now be- 
ing constructed by Messrs. Hipple, Wilson & Hipple, 
Brown, Blackburn & Curtin, and Charles Sheid, at a 
cost of $95,000 

The school building will be of stone and brick, 
The centre portion to be fivestories high, with wings 
four stories high. The entire building will be thor- 
oughly heated and ventilated by means of heat ra- 
diated from iron pipes to be heated with steam and 
placed under the basement floor, flues for those 
purposes connecting with each apartment in the 
building, 

The basement story will, ina great measure, be 
above ground, will be well lighted and airy, includ- 
ing dining-room, kitchen, pastry and bake-room, 
laundry, dry room, servants’ room, baths, etc. The 
first floor will contain school-rooms, recitation-rooms, 
offices, parlors, library, museum, laboratory and class- 
rooms. The second floor will be arranged for music, 
parlor, study-rooms, bath-rooms, etc., and hall large 
enough to seat at least one thousand persons. The 
third and fourth floor will be arranged for sleeping 
apartments and study-rooms, as well as the fifth story 
in the centre portion of the building, The entire 
building is to be lighted with gas and supplied with 
water, and will be fitted out with all the most ap- 
proved modern conveniences and improvements, so 
as to make it not only a first-class school building, 
but a pleasant home for the student, and will afford 
comfortable quarters for over five hundred students, 
male and female—each sex having its appropriate 
portion of the building entirely to itself. 

The present officers are as follows: President, L. 
A. Mackey; Secretary,S. D Ball; Treasurer, Thomas 
Yardley. 


— 
> 





OBITUARY. 


C. L. STEINMULLER. 


CHARLEs Louis STEINMULLER, late principal of 
the German-English public school of Lancaster, Pa., 
died May 24th, after a brief illness. He had for a 
year or more suffered from occasional hemorrhage, 
but retained his position, doing efficient work, until 
the last week of his life, except at intervals of a few 
days each, when utter prostration compelled absence 
from the post of duty, The Saturday before his death 
we went with him to Philadelphia. He was then 
cheerful and hopeful, talked of spending a part of the 
approaching vacation at the White Sulphur Springs, 
in Virginia, and of returning for a few weeks to the 
Brigantine beach, where we had seen him last sum- 
mer. We took breakfast together and parted, expect- 
ing to meet again within a few hours. He returned 
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to Lancaster by an early train, that he might have a 
final rehearsal of his choir preparatory to the dedica- 
tion services of a noble church edifice just erected by 
the congregation of which he was a prominent mem- 
ber. As usual, he did not spare himself. The music 
of the day was a triumph worthy of the place,the oc- 
casion, and the masterly skill of the leader who had put 
so much of his life intothattriumph, When he’ laid 
down the baton on Sunday night, it was for the last 
time. Hewas at school on Monday, and again on 
Tuesday. But his work was done. Exhausted na- 
ture must at last give way. With the look of deathin 
his patient blue eyes, and the pallor of death in his 
brave, strong face, he turned to his chief assistant, 
remarking quietly, “I can stand it-no longer ;” and, 
instead of his accustomed polite “ Good morning,” 
bidding her an ominous “ Good-bye.” On Saturday 
he died, passing away gently and fearlessly—fit clos- 
ing of a brief but busy Christian life. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit! Soofteachers. They are 
rather “‘ born” than “made.”’ He was a teacher both 
by birth and training, and, like the apostle of old, 
he ever “magnified his office.” Teaching was to 
him a grand work, and the prospect of greater pecu- 
niary profit in other spheres of labor never, we 
believe, tempted him to swerve from the straight 
line of duty marked out for himself. He was the 
son of a teacher in Hesse Darmstadt, and was born 
December 4, 1836. His education as a professional 
teacher was received at the Teachers’ Seminary at 
Friedberg. After graduation, he passed into the 
rank of Teachers, and was assigned to a parochial 
school. He came to America some fourteen years 
ago, when about twenty-two years of age. The 
vestry of Zion’s German Lutheran Church of Lancas- 
ter engaged him as organist, granting him permission 
to organize a parochial school, which he opened in 
1860. He remained in charge of this school, until 
elected principal of the German-English public 
school of Lancaster, some three or four years since. 
He was for some time leader of the English Lutheran 
choir, at one time training the choirs of both 
churches. He was also for years, by common 
choice, leader of the Lancaster Mznnerchor, a Ger- 
man musical organization—a high compliment to 
his skill as a musician, His love for music was a 
passion. The more striking passages in the operas 
and oratorios seemed as sharply defined and as 
familiar to him as are choice passages in prose and 
poetry to the well-read student of literature. 

We recall an evening at the Academy on the oc- 
casion of Nilsson’s first concert, how he thrilled to 
the magic of her voice, in ‘* Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair;” and perhaps no one enjoyed more apprecia- 
tively than he the almost perfect execution of Theo- 
dore Thomas in his better selections. But song 
sweeter than Nilsson’s at her best, and symphony so 
full and rich that Thomas can but render it afar off, 
may now be his to enjoy, to participate in, to appre- 
ciate more and more forever. 

He was buried May 27th, at Zion Cemetery, in a 
green and wooded spot, many hundreds of old and 
young gathered in honest grief about his open grave. 
The solemn burial service was read, the parting 
hymn by the Meennerchor was sung, and amid the 
falling shadows of evening the large concourse slowly 
dispersed, the flippant impressed, and the thoughtful 
recognizing as the lesson of his modest life the 
eternal fact that the truest wealth consists neither in 
gold nor lands, and that earth nor Heaven has 
higher meed of praise than this—Faithful till Death ! 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, July, 1873. 


HE salary of J. T. Nitrauer, Esq , Super- 

intendent of the borough of Lebanon, 

has been increased from $600 to $800 per 

annum ; and the salary of T. Bodle, Esq., 

Superintendent of Wyoming county, from 
$500 to $1,000 per annum. ~ 


THE post-office address of B. F. Shaub, 
Esq., Superintendent of Lancaster county, 
has been changed to Lancaster; that of 
Hiram F. Pierce, Esq., Superintendent of 
Chester county, to West Chester, and that 
of H. H. Woodal, Esq., Superintendent of 
Fulton county, to Harrisonville. 


Ir superintendents will promptly send to 
the School Department postage bills, 
properly itemized and receipted, covering 
correspondence with the department only, 
the postage will be refunded. Correspond- 
ence with directors or other parties cannot 
be paid. 


in 
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PERMANENT CERTA{FICATES GRANTED. 








RESIDENCE, 


1032| Miss Maggie Thorpe|Sugar Grove, Warren 
1033| Miss Ella Buzby.,...|Chester, Delaware 
1034! Jno.H, Davis......... Soudersburg, Lanc. 
1035;Miss A. L. Warren. Gettysburg, Adams 
1036|A. B. Kreider........Salunga, Lancaster 
1037 |James C. Gable Lancaster i 

1038] Miss Emma Wiley...| Lancaster “ 
1039|Miss Nancy White..|/Gettysburg, Adams 
1040)H, A, Foresman Lock Haven, Clinton 
1041/L. O. Harrisburg, Dauphin 
1042| Miss M, M. Mackey./Chester, Delaware 
1043| Miss M. Kenworthy| Chester, sd 

1044| Miss M. Marshall...,.| Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
1045\Miss Sue Fenton..../Chester, Delaware 
1046|Mrs. Katie G.Houck|Idaville, Adams 
1047|Miss Emma Warren|Gettysburg, 

1048] Miss Ruth Sharpless|Media, Delaware 
1049|Richard T. Owen....|Shamokin, North’d 
1050|Miss Sallie P. Frey,.|Gettysburg, Adams 
1051|Miss Anna M. Dar- 
lington Coatesville, Chester 
1052| Miss M. E. Harland|Col’bia X R’ds, Br’df?d “ 
1053; Wm. F. Long Sadsburyville, Chester ‘* 
1054| Miss E. Carrie Davis}|West Chester, 6s 


_~ 
>. 


INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 


NO. | NAMES. | 

















W. W. Wooprurr.—Mr. Woodruff at- 
tended a large number of institutes last 
year as an acting deputy of this department. 
His work gave full satisfaction then, and, as 








he is spending the summer in making special 
preparation for further effort in this line, his 
instruction may be expected to bestill more 
efficient. No man knows better than Mr. 
Woodruff the wants of Pennsylvania schools 
and Pennsylvania teachers; and no man 
understands better what may be done at a 
teachers’ institute to supply them. His 
terms are moderate, andihis address is New- 
town, Bucks county, Pa. 

A. N. Raus.—Prof. Raub is a Pennsyl- 
vanian, born and educated in the State. He 
is well known to our superintendents and 
teachers as one of the most experienced and 
efficient of the instuctors who have officiated 
at our institutes within the last few years. 
As an acting deputy of this department he 
attended a number of institutes during the 
last season, and none but words of commen- 
dation reached us in reference to the char- 
acter of his instruction. For terms and 
times address him at Lock Haven, Clinton 
county, Pa. 

Cuas. H. VeErRrRiLt.—Prof. Verrill will 
retire from the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, and engage in the institute work 
this fall, giving his whole attention to this 
work. Prof. V. has been employed in the 
school above named for a period of eight 
years, during the last four of which he has 
served as principal. His instruction will 
be direct and practical He may be ad- 
dressed at Mansfield, Tioga county, Pa. 

G. L. EBERHART.—Mr. Eberhart is now 
a lawyer, but he has had much experience 
as a teacher, a superintendent and an insti- 
tute instructor. He purposes attending a 
few institutes the coming season. His ad- 
dress is New Brighton, Beaver county, Pa. 


— 
<< 


DEPARTMENT HELP AT INSTI- 
TUTES. 





Last season the School Department used 
the money appropriated for the salary of 
an assistant deputy superintendent to pay 
several acting deputy superintendents in at- 
tending institutes. As an assistant deputy 
has now been appointed, this money is no 
longer available: but Prof. Robert Curry, 
who has been appointed to the office named, 
will devote his whole time during the season 
to the work of attending institutes. He has 
had large experience in training teachers, 
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and will enter upon the work with an earn- 
est desire to do the greatest possible good. 
His boarding expenses while in actual atten- 
dance at an institute must, in all cases, be 
paid by the superintendent in charge of it, 
but all his other expenses will be paid by 
the State. Those counties which received 
no help from the Department last year will 
be the first served this year. In writing it 
should be stated whether helped last year or 
not. 

Prof. Curry may be addressed, School 
Department, Harrisburg; or better, per- 
haps, Nos. 2 and 4 Sixth street, Pittsburgh. 

The State Superintendent and Deputy Su- 
perintendent Houck will render, as hereto- 
fore, such help at institutes as they may be 
able. 


—— 
= 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


CoMMITTEES on teachers permanent certifi- 
cates should always organize during the ses- 
sions of the institute at which they are elected. 
It would be well for them also to fix upon 
and announce the time of at least one meet- 
ing to be held during the year for the pur- 
pose of considering applications for perma- 
nent certificates. It is optional with com- 
mittees whether they examine applicants or 
not, but such examinations have become 
customary in many leading counties, and are 
demanded by teachers solicitous in regard 
to the character of their profession. No ap- 
plication is legal unless considered and pass- 
ed upon formally at a meeting of the com- 
mittee. The signatures of the individual 
members obtained separately have no official 
meaning. Applications when known to be 
thus signed will be in all cases rejected. 
Superintendents should look carefully to this 
matter. 


<i 
— 





EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. 


P to the time of writing, conferences of 
superintendents have been held at the 
following points: City and borough super- 
intendents at Harrisburg, May 20; and 
county superintendents at Reading, May 30; 
at Harrisburg, June 3; at Williamsport, 


June 5. Those remaining to be held, at 
this writing, are that at Pittsburgh, June 
11; that at Franklin, June 13; and that at 
Scranton, June 24. 

Much was expected from this form of con- 
sultation, but the results have surpassed all 
expectations. Never before have such fruit- 
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ful educational meetings been held in the 
State of Pennsylvania. Never before have 
school officers obtained so clear a view of 
the work that needs doing. And never 
before have such efforts been made to organ- 
ize the forces that are wanted to do it. 
Unless we greatly miscalculate their signifi- 
cance, these conferences will mark a new 
era in educational progress among us. The 
only drawback in the whole matter was the 
absence of the superintendents mentioned 
in the proceedings. 


AT HARRISBURG-——MAY 20. 


The city-and borough superintendents 
met pursuant to call. The State Superin- 
tendent was elected president, and Super- 
intendent Burns, of Harrisburg, was made 
secretary. The following superintendents 
were present, most of them atall the three ses- 
sions: Messrs. Buehrle, of Allentown; Mil- 
ler, of Altoona; Meeder, of Chester; Cot- 
tingham, of Easton; Burns, of Harrisburg ; 
Nitrauer, of Lebanon; Raub, of Lock 
Haven ; Gotwals, of Norristown; Luckey, 
of Pittsburgh; Patterson, of Pottsville; 
Severn, of Reading; Bosley, of Titusville, 
and Davis, of Williamsport. Shelly, of 
York, had gone to Europe, and two or three 
others were either sick or had sickness in 
their families. Several had no better excuse 
for being absent than all might have had. 
Deputy Superintendents Houck and Curry 
were present all the time, lending efficient 
aid. 

No attempt will be made here to report 
the proceedings in detail. Suffice it to say 
that every moment of the three sessions was 
taken up with earnest work. The following 
questions underwent examination: 

1. Grades and courses of study.—Under 
this head were discussed high schools, grad- 
ing schools and transferring pupils, what 
should be embraced in a course of study, 
drawing, vocal music, object and language 
lessons, and the proper organization of the 
teaching force of a city or town into one 
faculty. When considering the subject of 
drawing, some very creditable specimens, 
prepared by pupils in theSpringfield School, 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Ford principal, were 
exhibited by Superintendent Luckey. 

2. Preparing teachers.—This discussion 
embraced normal departments and training 
schools in connection with high schools, 
institutes, professional reading, teachers’ 
libraries, etc. 

3. Lxaminations and visttations.—-The 
whole subject was carefully considered. 
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4. Reports to School Department.—The 
defects in our mode of obtaining the average 
attendance and the percentage of attendance 
of pupils were pointed out, and many valu- 
able practical suggestions were made. 

5. Bringing children to school and keeping 
them there long enough to instruct and train 
them properly.—This question elicited more 
earnest investigation than any other. Never 
before have we seen the question handled 
with such good, practical common sense. 
Pennsylvania cities and towns will from the 
day of the conference onward take wiser 
and more effective action in this matter. 

The following resolutions, adopted by 
the conference, express in the main the 
conclusions arrived at: 

1. That it is the opinion of this convention that 
the course of study in town and city schools should 
be adapted as far as possible to the practical wants of 
the practical age in which we live, so far, at least, as 
is consistent with that general culture of mind and 
heart which ought to be the basis, as it is the end, of 
all education ; and that we regard as of much im- 
portance the introduction of exercises in language 
and composition in all grades, beginning with the 
lowest, deeming these to be the best means of impart- 
ing to children facility and correctness in the use of 
language. 

2. That drawing and vocal music should be regu- 
larly and systematically taught in ali schools of all 
grades, and that, as superintendents, we will use our 
best efforts to popularize and promote the study of 
these important arts. 

3. That we regard the district institute and similar 
agencies as indispensable to the efficiency and pros- 
perity of our town and city schools, and that we in- 
voke the official aid and countenance of Boards of 
Control in strengthening this arm of the service. 

4. That every corps of teachers ought to provide 
for themselves a library of standard professional read- 
ing. 

5. That we respectfully request the school depart- 
ment to establish sucha basis for reports .of atten- 
dance, percentage, etc., as will more nearly accord 
with the facts of attendance than does our present 
method. 

6. That the present and prospective failure of our 
State Normal schools adequately to supply us with 
trained teachers, make it the interest as well as the 
duty of Boards of Control to look toward the estab- 
lishment of normal and training departments in con- 
nection with high schools, thus ensuring a supply of 
teachers as well as developing and utilizing teaching 
talent at home which must otherwise remain unre- 
cognized and unknown. 





. 





AT READING——MAY 30. 


The Conference met in the City Hall at 
g A. M. The State Superintendent was 
called upon to preside, and Superintendent 
Newlin, of Schuylkill county, was appointed 
secretary. It was decided that the first 
half-hour of each session should be devoted 
to asking and answering questions. By 10 
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o’clock ali the superintendents invited were 
present, as follows: Messrs. Shaub, of Lan- 
caster; Pierce, of Chester; Baker, of Dela- 
ware; Eastburn, of Bucks; Rambo, of 
Montgomery; Brunner, of Berks; Lehman, 
of Lebanon; Newlin, of Schuylkill; Knauss, 
of Lehigh, and Raesley, of Northampton. 
Deputy State Superintendent Houck and 
City Superintendent Severn were also pre- 
sent. 

After a number of questions had been 
asked and answered the subject of Teachers’ 
Certificates was taken up. ‘The conclusions 
reached were that great care should be exer- 
cised in granting certificates of the higher 
grades; that it would be best for teachers to 
hold the professional certificate at least a 
year before applying for a permanent certi- 
ficate; that it would be wise to require 
applicants for permanent certificates to 
undergo an examination in some of the 
higher branches of instruction ; and that the 
county committee should examine such 
applicants in all cases. 

The subject of institutes, county, local 
and district, occupied the remainder of the 
forenoon session and was continued in the 
afternoon. It was discovered that the instru- 
mentalities best adapted in one county to 
improve teachers and increase the interest 
in education generally were not equally well 
suited to the circumstances of all counties. 
No better way was found of fixing the time 
of holding institutes than that at present in 
use. Directors’ Day at institutes had 
proven very successful in some counties 
and promised increased usefulness in 
others. ‘The exercises of an institute should 
be mainly Zrofessional, and be conducted 
by the best talent attainable at home and 
abroad. 

Graded Schools received a large share of 
consideration. It was seen that a school of 
two grades, a primary and a higher grade, 
could be easily established wherever from 
sixty to eighty children could be conve- 
niently brought together; that high schools 
are practicable in villages and’ small towns 
only when open to the reception of pupils 
from the surrounding districts; and that 
high schools in districts exclusively rural, 
however desirable, could only be successful 
among people entertaining generally a very 
high opinion of the value of education. 

After the question hour the evening ses- 
sion was occupied with the consideration of 
the question of District Supervision, the 
necessity of which was insisted upon on all 
sides, and School Visitation. 
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The Committee on Resolutions, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Eastburn, Shaub and Rambo, 
reported the following, which were adopted. 
A resolution was also adopted approving 
the plan of holding conferences of superin- 
tendents. 

1. That there is a growing necessity for higher in- 
struction in our public schools, and that especial at- 
tention should be given by school officers to the 
establishment of a more efficient system of graded 
and high schools to provide for such instruction. 

2. That amore thorough supervision of our public 
schools than now exists is absolutely necessary to 
utilize fully our teaching force, and that proper dis- 
trict officers should be appointed to give the needed 
inspection. 

3- That provision should be made by law for the 
insertion in all permanent certificates hereafter to be 
granted, of branches in addition to those now re- 
quired. 

4. That there should be a closer organization 
amongst the directors of a county for the advance- 
ment of the interests intrusted to their charge, and 
that to this end we recommend the holding of direc- 
tors’ conventions. 

5- That we should avail ourselves, as far as prac- 
ticable, of the capabilities for good offered by a 
system of county, local, and district institutes in im- 
proving teachers and schools and developing a correct 
public sentiment on the subject of our educational 
needs, 


AT HARRISBURG—JUNE 3. 


The meeting was called to order by the 
State Superintendent, who stated its object 
and the nature of the work to be done. He 
then took the chair, and R. M. McNeal, of 
Huntingdon, was appointed secretary. Su- 
perintendents Kain, of York, Kast, of Cum- 
berland, Smith, of Franklin, Woodall, of 
Fulton, Ingram, of Dauphin, Wright, of 
Perry, Robinson, of Juniata, Bell, of Mifflin, 
McNeal, of Huntingdon, and Gregory, of 
Clearfield, were present. The absentees 
were Sheeley, of Adams, Fisher, of Bedford, 
who was out of the State, and Holland, of 
Blair, who was sick. 

Messrs. Ingram, Gregory and Kast were 
appointed a committee on resolutions. 

Questions were asked and answered con- 
cerning the duties of the Committee on 
Permanent Certificates, and the persons who 
undertake to teach summer schools without 
certificates; after which a very full discussion 
took place on the subject of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, county, local and district. 

At the evening session the most import- 
ant questions asked were: ‘‘How to ascertain 
the number of children not in school ?”’ 
‘How to secure better out-buildings?’’ 
‘‘ Have superintendents a right to refuse 
certificates on account of age?’’ ‘The re- 
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mainder of the session was taken up in 
considering graded schools, and teachers’ 
examinations.”’ 

On Wednesday morning the work done, 
after disposing of a number of minor ques- 
tions, was the consideration of the question 
of ‘‘reports,’’ ‘‘uniformity in granting 
certificates,’’ ‘school visitation,’’ and 
‘* bringing all our children to school.’’ 

The Committee on Resolutions reported a 


series, which, as amended, is as follows : 

1. That we deem the holding of local, district 
and county institutes of great advantage to teachers, 
directors, patrons and pupils, and recommend that 
greater efforts be put forth to make them a success, 

2. That in conducting institutes, citizens and di- 
rectors should be invited to take an active part in the 
exercises. 

3. That, as a rule, we consider only two regular 
professional instructors necessary at a county insti- 
tute, and that teachers should be afforded a full 
opportunity of participating in the exercises. 

4. That, the Committee on Permament Certificates, 
after their organization at the county ivstitute, ap- 
point a regular time of meeting for the examination 
of teachers, and give due notice thereof. 

5. That we regard the practice of granting the 
use of school-rooms during the summer season to 
persons not holding legal certificates as injurious to 
the cause of education, and recommend that it be 
discontinued. 

6. That we recommend the policy of raising the 
grade of provisional certificates, as fast as the circum- 
stances of the several counties will permit. 

7. That the theory of teaching should be made a 
specialty in examinations. 

8. That where schools are graded they should 
all be subject to the supervision of the principal of 
the higher department. 

9. That the subject of proper out-buildings for 
schools is too much neglected, and in view of the 
evils resulting from this cause we recommend radical 
reform in this direction, 

10, That we strongly recommend the more fre- 
quent visitation of schools by directors and patrons, 
and of patrons by teachers, believing that great good 
is accomplished by these agencies, 

11. That we recommend that directors submit 
their plans to the county and state superintendents 
for approval before erecting school buildings. 

12. That the State Superintendent be requested 
to devise some plan by which greater uniformity in 
the grading of certificates throughout the State may 
be effected, 

13. That we heartily endorse the plan adopted 
by the State Superintendent in calling local confer- 
ences of county superintendents. 


AT WILLIAMSPORT—JUNE 5. 


The Conference met at the Herdic 
House at g o’clock. The State Superin- 
tendent assumed the chair, and R. M. 
Magee, of Centre, was appointed secretary. 
The following superintendents were present 
at the opening: Messrs. Lucore, of Elk; 
Gahan, of Lycoming; Allen, of Potter; 
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Noetling, of Snyder; Horton, of Tioga; 
Burrows, of Union; Henry, of Montour, 
and Magee, of Centre. Mr. Herr, of Clinton, 
was present at the evening session. Messrs. 
Johnson, of Cameron, Shipman, of Nor- 
thumberland, and Martin, of Sullivan, were 
absent without assigning any reason. Dep- 
uty Superintendent Houck was present at 
all the sessions, and Superintendent Raub, 
of Lock Haven, was present a part of the 
time. 

The following is substantially the report 
of the proceedings as prepared by the sec- 
retary for the Williamsport papers : 

Committee on Resolutions: Messrs. Al- 
len, Burrows and Horton. 

It was decided that the first hour of each 
session be devoted to asking and answering 
questions relative to the superintendent’s 
work. Among many other questions pertaining 
to statistics, etc., the State Superintendent 
stated that in the new forms of reports, 
school directors need not mention exonera- 
tions separately; that warrants for State 
appropriations will be issued promptly in 
the order in which they are received. He 
also advised county superintendents to with- 
hold their approval of district reports when 
they know that the financial statement of 
the district has not been published; also, 
advised superintendents, when practicable, 
to visit districts and assist in making out the 
reports; he also advised that the specific 
directions relating to statistics be strictly 
complied with. In answer to questions 
asked, he stated that suit may be brought 
against directors, and they may be tried for 
loss sustained by negligence; also, that the 
secretary of a school board has no right to 
accept pay for his services and afterward 
divide the same among the other directors 
in the form of a donation. 

The subject of local institutes was taken 
up and fully discussed by all present, The 
conclusion arrived at was that local insti- 
tutes should be held on Fridays and Satur- 
days, immediately after visiting the schools. 

The subject of county normal schools was 
taken up, fully discussed and the system 
warmly advocated. 

The afternoon session was called at two 
o’clock. Among the answers to questions 
were the following: That provisional certi- 
ficates may be granted for a shorter, but not 
for a longer time than one year, and that the 
Committee on Permanent Certificates should 
organize and appoint their officers at the 
institute where elected, and should appoint 
at least one meeting to be held during the year. 
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The subject of district institutes was next 
discussed, and it was held that practically 
two things operated against their success, 
viz.: Distance, and want of a competent 
leader, and without the latter it is unsafe to 
recommend them. This led to the considera- 
tion of the district superintendency. The 
following plan was suggested and approved, 
viz.: That a number of adjacent districts 
employ a teacher, not a director, to exer- 
cise supervision over twenty to twenty-five 
schools, who should be leader at the local 
and district institutes, secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the districts over which he 
exercises supervision. 

The subject of county institutes was con- 
sidered at length. Different methods of 
securing attendance and making them effec- 
tive were suggested. The basis of the exer- 
cises at an institute should be strictly pro- 
fessional, and confined to a regular course 
of instruction. The day exercises, work; 
evening exercisés, more popular. Every 
institute should have its directors’ day, 
in the forenoon of which directors to have 
a meeting apart from the institute, the 
superintendent meeting with them and intro- 
ducing business to them. In the after- 
noon meet with the institute. 

School visitation was next considered. 
The superintendents should work when they 
visit schools, and pay special attention to 
the out-buildings and surroundings. This 
was discussed in all its details. 

It was recommended that in view of the 
abuse of school-houses, directors should place 
the care of the school-house during vaca- 
tions in the hands of the nearest patrons of 
the school. 

The evening session was called at eight 
o’clock. Questions relating to the work of 
the superintendency considered during the 
first hour. The subject of teachers’ exami- 
nations was then taken up. Large classes 
should be divided up into parts of five or 
six persons each. The following plan was 
approved: Oral and written methods com- 
bined and modified according to circum- 
stances, and not in the order in which the 
branches are on the certificates, so as to 
ascertain the applicants’ knowledge of prin- 
ciples involved ; and that the work of pre- 
paring for future examinations be made defi- 
nite by assigning a certain portion of each 
branch as a lesson for the year. 

The subjects of Elementary Drawing, 
Music and Physiology, were by State Super- 
intendent Wickersham recommended to be 
added to the common-school course wherever 
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practicable and introduced into the schools, 
as already done in Centre. He also recom- 
mended that an elementary knowledge of 
the natural sciences should be imparted. 

The following resolutions reported by the 
committee were unanimously adopted : 

1. That the holding of county and local institutes 
is of great advantage to teachers, and that directors 
and parents should make greater efforts to attend 
them. 

2. That, ordinarily, two professional instructors at 
a county teachers’ institute are preferable to more. 

3. That directors should not grant the use of 
school-rooms for private schools, to teachers who do 
not hold valid certificates. 

4. That the grade of provisional certificates should 
be raised as soon as circumstances will warrant. 

5. That greater attention by the proper authori- 
ties should be given to the erection and care of school 
out-buildings. 

6. That directors should submit their plans te 
the county superintendent before building school- 
houses. 

7. That the State should encourage and aid in 
establishing county normal schools in counties not 
easily accessible to State normal ‘schools. 

8. That we heartily approve of the holding of 
local conferences of county superintendents by the 
State superintendent. 


iti. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





UCKS.—The schools of Solebury held a pic- 
nic and educational mass meeting under the 
auspices of the school board, June 14. The exer- 
cises consisted of class-drills, essays, recitations, 
spelling-matches and addresses by invited guests, 
Premiums, in the shape of pictures, apparatus and 
books for libraries, were given to the schools show- 
ing the best specimens of penmanship, the most 
improvement in penmanship, the best drawings, the 
best results in spelling, and the best record of atten- 
dance. 

CENTRE.,—The schools have all been closed for 
some time, except those of Bellefonte, which closed 
with a musical entertainment on Friday evening, 
May 23d, at the court-house, The exhibition reflected 
much credit on teachers and pupils. During the 
week examinations were held in the different grades. 

CRAWFORD.—Schools nearly all in session, A few, 
from the want of experienced teachers, are not open 
at present. These will mostly be filled by teachers 
who are now attending the Normal School at Edin- 
boro. 

DELAWARE.—North Chester borough and Darby 
township will each build a school-house this year. 
Media will enlarge her school-building. 

JEFFERSON.—Eight new school-houses have been 
built during the year. 

LEBANON.—The school board of Lebanon borough, 
before the close ot the school year just ended, deter- 
mined to have public examinations of the schools at 
the close of the term, and to grant diplomas to the 
graduates of the high school. In pursuance of this 
action, an examining committee of five was appoint- 
ed to examine the pupils of the high school, and 
three of them, John Meily, Robert H. Buck and 
Howard C, Shirk received diplomas. 
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LUZERNE,—Having raised the standard, teachers 
are in demand. The directors generally are in favor 
of employing better teachers, and they are willing 
to pay higher salaries. 

PeERRY.—The public schools have all closed and 
the boards of several districts have taken the neces- 
sary steps to have new houses erected, 

SoMERSET,—Laudable efforts are being made to 
build a number of good houses during the summer 
vacation. 

HARRISBURG.—Superintendent Burns, at his re- 
cent examination, adopted the following regulations : 

. No communication with anybody but the Superintendent. 

. Write your name at the head of each sheet. 

. Write on foolscap only. 

. Do not fold your papers. 

5. In arithmetic, separate each example by a line across the 
sheet. 

6. Number all your solutions and answers to correspond with 
questions, 

7. Write legibly. 

8. Don’t waste time upon what you know you don’t know. 

9. Papers will be demanded promptly at the time designated 


for each. 
10. Exact compliance with these rules is expected. 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS: 

Nrw GRADED READER No. ONE. Lieganily IJilus- 
trated. 12mo, Pp.: 64. Price,25 cents. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


NEw GRADED READER No. Two. With Jilustra- 
tions. i2mo. Pp.: 124. Price, 40 cents. New 
Yorh: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

New GRADED READER No. THREE. With Jilustra- 
tions. 12mo. Pp.: 160. Price, 50 cents, New 
York : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

New GRADED READER No. Four, With Jllustra- 
tions. 12mo. Pp.: 240. Price, 70 cents, New 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 

The very last series of Readers. With all others 
before them from which to know what features have 
proven of permanent excellence and what are of 
secondary importance; what has stood the test of 
time and what has had but the merit of novelty to 
commend it; with the best teaching talent available 
in the preparation of the several books; the best 
artists in the country to design and engrave the illus- 
trations ; the best faces of type, the best quality of 
paper, and the University Press of Cambridge to do 
the printing—why should this not be a sertes fully 
equal to any other of its class in the market? The 
publishers knowing what to do, and possessing every 
facility for doing it well, have spared neither labor 
nor expense to make these books what they are— 
simply admirable. 


MIDDLEMARCH: 4 Study of Provincial Life. By 
George Eliot. 2 vols, i120. Cloth, $3.50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1873. 

The works of George Eliot possess a freshness in 
striking contrast with the conventionalities of the 
average novel. They suggest no straining after 
effect, no hinting at future possibilities, stimulant 
which a reader who identifies himself with the life- 
scenes presented may well dispense with. Her de- 
nouement is so-finely wrought out that forecast is 
impossible; present things, as in real life, are all- 
absorbing. Middlemarch is a novel that will more 
than sustain a reputation based upon such works as 
Felix Holt and Adam Bede, Its tone is healthy and 
elevating. Inviting at the outset, it fully sustains 
the promise of the opening pages. We cannot re- 
calla more graceful bit of word-painting than the 
description of English stage-coach times, in which 
the characters are introduced. The personages of 
the story, if not always real, reflect at least the influ- 
ences which surround them. The charm of the 
novelist, after all, lies not so much in his ability to 
describe real people as to invent ideals, which, though 
extreme in themselves, shall be true to the condi- 
tions that mould human minds, The author-student, 
Casaubon, for instance, is unreal perhaps, but his 
nature is the inevitable outgrowth of those influ- 
ences which he had permitted to control him. With 
no trait so apparent as that of intense selfishness, he 
yet seems to himself a martyr in the cause of sound 
learning and research. Lydgate, the ardent man of 
science, is a character well drawn, and one indicating 
in the author a keen appreciation of the scientific 
mind. The close of his life, though it does not ful- 
fil the hopes which the sympathetic reader has enter- 
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eut the fire of his early energy. But why should 

we specify where each character is a study of a dif- 

ferent order? The story is one from which the 
reader will bring lasting impressions, 

HARRISON ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; J¢s Rise, 
Progress and Present Structure, By Rev. Matthew 
Harrison. Fourth American Edition. Pp.: 395. 
Phila.: W. S. Fortescue & Co. 

Our mother-tongue already overspreads a large 
portion of the world and moves on to new conquests 
in all directions, In its wealth of synonyms, its ca- 
pacity for expression of every shade of thought and 
feeling, so far as words can do this, the linguist ac- 
cords the first place to our composite English. The 
work before us discusses the origin of the language 
and the changes it has undergone; then the genius 
and character of the language and the sources of its 
corruption. He brings under consideration the sev- 
eral parts of speech and examines the application 
and misuse of each, illustrating by numerous exam- 
ples. The type is large, the style of the author 
pleasing, and the book one that will be of great 
value to the patient student of the language, 


A GERMAN PRIMER: 
A.M. 1i2mo. Pp.: 134. 
ton & Co. 1873. 

First GERMAN READER: Sy Hermann D. Wrage. 
12mo0. £p.: 168, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The Primer is based on the system of object teach- 

ing. Words have been given from the beginning, and 

combinations of elementary sounds almost wholly 
avoided. Each lesson is preceded by a sentence or 
more in the German script. From the school-room 
the pupil is led to his home, to the town, the garden, 
the country, etc, Short stories and fables, both in 
prose and verse, have been introduced when adapted 
to the subject of the lesson. The First Reader is 
a convenient sequel to the Primer. 


OUTLINES OF GERMAN LITERATURE: By Foseph 
Gostwick and Robert Harrison, Pp.: 588. New 
York: Holt & William. 1873. 

These Outlines extend from the year 380 A, D. to 
the year 1870. They are designed to supply a want 
which the increasing study of the German language 
and its literature has created. The work was 
originally published in England, but has been re- 
published here, since the language of which it 
treats is studied largely in our best schools and 
colleges. 

CHEERFUL VoIcEs: A Collection of Songs, Duets, 
Trios and Sacred Pieces, for Fuvenile Classes, 
Public Schools and Seminaries, to which ts prefixed 
a Complete and Attractive Course of Elementary 
instruction, By L, O. Emerson, Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

The first part of this collection, embracing perhaps 
sixty pages, is devoted to elementary instruction, 
The remaining hundred and forty pages contain a 
goodly number of schoolsongs. Among them, “ I’m 
a Shepherd of the Valley,’? “Sing Away, ye Joyous 
Birds,” *‘ The Golden Stair,” “‘ Sunshine,” ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” and others worth learning. This is 
Mr. Emerson’s third book. The first and second, 
*6Golden Wreath” and “Merry Christmas,” have 


By Hermann D. Wrage, 
New York: D. Apple- 


tained for him, is none the less a true result of the | already sold to the number of 300,000 copies. This 


social and domestic opposition which has smothered 


deserves to be equally popular. 
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MuSsIC, as a science, treats of the various signs and 
characters which are the symbols of musical thought, 
passion or emotion, and includes a knowledge of the 
principles of constructing a melody with regard to 
symmetry and form, and the successive combinations 
of tone to produce harmony. Asan art, it teaches the 
proper use and application of all these characters and 
principles, in accordance with prescribed rules, so as 
to give a truthful and consistent interpretation to mu- 
sical ideas. A tone is a musical sound which is pro- 
duced by the even and uninterrupted vibration of some 
sonorous or elastic body in the air. In singing, a 
tone is breath made vocal, consequently, the more 
breath, other things being equal, the more tone or 
voice, The words “tone” and “ noise” are speci- 
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fic terms, the former meaning a musical sound, and 
the latter anunmusical sound. ‘ Sound” is a general 
term applied to either. Singing consists in a prescribed 
utterance of tone, combined with aclear and distinct 
pronunciation of syllables and words, and in a consis- 
tent rendering of the music—called expression, The 
scale is a series of eight notes arranged in a prescribed 
order, The pitch of tones is represented in music 
upon what is called a staff, consisting of five parallel 
lines, and the four spaces between them, making nine 
“‘degrees.”” One of the scale may be written on any 
degree of the staff, while the other notes must follow 
in regular order; notes written on the lower degrees 
represent lower tones; those on the higher, higher 
tones. One of the scale determines the key-note. 





BONNIE CHARLIE. 


1. Bon 
2. Yetrust-ed in 


- nie Char- lie’s now a- 


3. Eng - lish bribes were a’ in vain, Tho’ puir and puir - er 


a heart will break in 
the 
the 


Mon - y 
They kent your hid - ing in 
Sil - ler can - na_ buy 


Chorus. 


no come back 


Will ye 


Bet-ter loed ye can-na 


We watched thee in the gloaming hours, 
We watched thee in the morning gray, 
Tho’ thirty thousand pounds they gi’e, 
Oh, there’s nane that wad betray. 
Chorus. 


Wa; 
your Hie - land men, They trust -ed you, dear Char . 


twa, Should he ne’er come back 
glen, Death or 
heart That 


a - gain? Will 


Scotch Air. By Fixtay Dunn. 
Arranged by Wm. B. Hatt. 


Safe - ly owre the friend -ly main; 
lie! 
we maun _ be; 
—_— 


a - gain. 
bray -_ ing. 
and thee. 


ile 
for thine 


ex - 
beats aye 


— 
no come _ back a - gain? 
~~, 


a- gain? 


no come back 
-——, 


Sweet’s the laverock’s note and lang, 
Lilting wildly up the glen; 
But aye to me he sings a sang, 
Wiil ye no come back again ? 
Chorus. 
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New Title-Page —We have yet to see anything more 
unique or more attractive in the way of title-page than that with 
which 7he Yournal greets the reader this month in the initial 
nuinber ofthe New Volume. We meant to make it ‘‘ the dest ” 
and have for some months been on the lookout for “ points,’ 
examining the title-pages of nearly all the periodicals in the 
country. ‘That of Zhe University Monthly came nearest our 
idea of what such a plate should be. As that magazine has sus- 
pended publication, we were at liberty, by the generous favor of 
the publishers, to use any part of their design, Mr. Chas. M. 
Jenckes, its designer, was engaged as “the best man on this 
class ot work in the United States.” ‘Ihe design completed, 
it was put into the hands of Mr. John Karst, also at the head of 
his specialty in art, and the result is before the reader. Mr. 
Karst has engraved the numerous and _ beautiful illustrations in 
the new graded series of Ihe American Educational Keaders, 
just issued by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, ‘aylor & Co. He 
writes us: *‘l have never engraved a cover | like better, nor 
have I ever been better satisfied with the result of my work.” 
The designing, engraving and electrotype plates of the title-page 
and engraved head for first page reading matter, cost in ail, 
something over one hundred and eighty dollars, We pay the 
bill with pleasure, with our heartiest thanks to the artists for 
thus putting their best into the plates ‘The title-page they have 
given us will soon be well known in Pennsylvania, 

Our Acknowledgments.—We take pleasure in ac- 
knowledging receipt of orders tor subscription from Messrs. M, 
G. Neary, W. H. Curtis, D. G. Allen, Sam’! Farnsworth, F. 
C. Moyer, Jacob S. Young, John A, Stone, H. B, Eastourn, A, 
J. McGlumphy, James M. Love, Thos. Severn, S. M. Gibson, 
A. J. Luckenbill, J. F. Morrow, Geo. M. Gage, Jas. C. Gra- 
ham, David H. Zook, S. B Stoner, P. Zeigler, Isaac Landis, 
A. k. Byerly, Owen R. Wilt, J. E. Dundor, John Bear, Jacob 
Gayman, Patrick Maylan, Wm. T. McPhail, J. M. Robison, 
W. W. busser, H. A. spiese, D. B. Kurtz, J. 1. Brownlee, R. 
B. Daniels, S O. Allen, J. B. Cheney, Dr. 1.5. Herbein, 5. C. 
Gilbert, John W. Huether, W. A. Campbell, J. W. Belknap, 
John Haideman, A. S. Burrowes, Sam’! Motzer, E, Schneider, 
J. B. Eshleman, Wm. Morrow, S. P. Auchmaty P, W, Sones, 
Henry A. Picking, Sam’l Banks, Geo. W. Bittle, Morgan L. 
Peck, Preston J. Fell, Jacob M. Hendricks. James Mckinley, 
Wm. Evans, H. A. Custer, H. F. Pierce, C. W. Hammann, M. 
B. Chamberlain, S. Z. Sharp, B. F. Bowman, F. H. Umholtz, 
B. F. Porter, LD. D. Leberman, W. Row, David Whitmore, J. 
M. Montgomery, Douglas Patterson, A. 5. M. Hopkins, Jacob 
K. Jones, Michael Maley, P. W. Hays, E. K, Solliday, E. T. 
Burgan, J. R Hilbush, Edward Hermany, A. W. Supplee, 
Chas. H. Verrill, A. P. Beachy, A. C. Miller, E. L. Sperry, H. 
M. Jones, H. Hollands, David snyder, J. P. Leslie, W.S. Lu- 
cas, R. F. Scheetz, John Keeny, E. G. Groff, Henry Hubley, 
D. Kochenderter, J. C. Reed, M. Y. Howe, A. H. Cory, F.M, 
McKeehan, Paul Bohan, E. M. Bachman, C. McClellan, David 
Dunn, D. E, Robison, Henry Nieman, M. Jacobs, J. G. Allen, 
Sam’l Lawver, A. Sidney Lyman, Jas. A. Lowry, Jas. F. Long, 
A. F. Kratz, Jas. Stewart, Luke kger, J. R. Morey, Asa Well- 
man, R. Allender, J. E. Wood, G W. Sipe, W. D. Hodgson, 
Wm. ‘I. Wilson, Ebenezer Maule, Jas. E. Stevenson, Watson 
Jeffers, Geo. H. Helfrich, J. P. Conard, George Boyer, W. T. 
Stewart, A. Churchill, Davis Schneder, Jas. Whitham, Wm, 
H. Wray, John Moore, Daniel Leffler, b Rigney, D. W. Beat- 
ty, G. H. Siar, John B. Eberly; Also to Miss Lizzie S. 
bruckhart, Phebe W. Weakley, Susie Compton, 8. H. Bun- 
dell, Sallie A. Bare, Susanna Rich, E, Oakford and Rebecca 
Stevenson, Old friends are renewing subscription promptly. 
Thanks for all favors. 

** How to Use the School Journal.”’—A County 
Superintendent, under the above heading, says in a letter of 
recent date: ‘“‘Feeling the importance of providing every 
possible means for professional improvement to teachers, and 
deeming the Penna School Fournal a valuable help in this 
direction, I wish to state one method in which it may be used 
with great profit to teachers. So many have a listless, careless 
way of reading, that they grasp only a part of the truths 
which should be forcibly impressed upon the mind. But when 
we make the different subjects of Zhe Yournal a study, and 
discuss topics therein treated, greater results will be reached. 
The District Institute is one of the means of improvement 
which may be made available to teachers who have their hearts 
in the work, and who earnestly wish to gain professional knowl- 
edge and increase their skill in the work of the school-room. 
On the programme of such institute work there should be a 
Class Drill in the Penna, School Yournal, by a teacher 
appointed to conduct the exercise, Of course, each teacher 
should have a copy of that periodical, and the lesson should be 
carefully prepared and recited topically, after which leading 
subjects should be made themes for discussion in a more 
general way. If the recitation is properly conducted by a 
leading teacher, and if the right spirit is manifested Zhe Your- 





nal will be properly brought before all the teachers, and thus 
prove an auxiliary still more valuable in the great work of pre- 
paration for the school-room. A- S, B.” 


Secretaries and directors of school boards should 
not fail to send for the magnificent new catalogue of 
the Excelsior School Furniture Company, for 1873. 
It is by far the handsomest and most complete cata- 
logue of the kind we have ever seen. It illustrates 
and describes every article of furniture or apparatus 
needed in a well-furnished school-room. The desks 
manufactured by the Excelsior Company were unani- 
mously adopted by the High School Committee of 
the Board of Education of Philadelphia, for use in 
refurnishing the Central High School building,and the 
contract awarded over all competitors on merit alone, 
the committee unanimously deciding that for 
STRENGTH, COMFORT and BEAUTY they were not 
equalled, 

The Excelsior Furniture has been adopted during | 
the past six months in the following among many 
other prominent places: Philadelphia, Reading, Bal- 
timore, Jersey City, Lancaster, Atlantic City, Slating- 
ton, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Millersburg, Pa,, Water- 
ford, Pa., Altoona, New York City, Parkersburg, W, 
Va., Williamstown, N. J., Bedford, Pa,, Farming- 
ton, Del, 

Catalogues free to Secretaries and Directors, Ad- 
dress Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 


Brooks’s Normal Arithmetics have now been 
before the educational public, as a series, for ten 
years, during which time they have attained a wide- 
spread popularity and a very extensive use. They 
were issued to afford to all the advantage of the mod- 
ern improved and rational methods of teaching the 
most important subject of arithmetic. 

Their great success in schools of all kinds, in mak- 
ing capable arithmeticians and close thinkers, has 
given them greater strength and warmer advocates 
now, at the end of the first decade than at any antece- 
dent period. After a trial of seven years, the city of 
Trenton, N. J., has recently re-adopted them in prefer- 
ence to others of more recent publication that have 
been constructed in imitation of their plan and meth- 
ods. Counties, towns and districts are continually 
reporting in terms of the highest praise of the results 
accomplished with the Normal series. Every part of 
the State has felt the beneficial influence of these su- 
perior and thorough text-books. The series during 
the last year has been completed by the addition of 
the “Normal Algebra,” a workof such unequalled 
merit as to be recommended as a preparatory course 
for Harvard University, Mass., by Prof. J. Mills 
Pierce, A. M.,a mathematician of more than national 
reputation. ‘ Brooks’s Algebra” and ‘“ Geometry” 
are excellent companion books ; and academies, high 
schools and normal schools cannot advance the inter- 
ests of their mathematical department in any way 
more effectually than by the introduction of these 
improved and original treatises. 


Mr. A. B. Crandall, of Corry, Pa., writes June 19: 
“ The Fournai is a teacher's necessity, and I am sorry when 
directors do as we did last year—fail to subscribe forit. Itis, 
in my opinion, the best journal of its kind published; and I 
think I can speak from some knowledge of these publications, 
having read nearly all of them more or less,” 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Persons answering any advertisements in 
this => will please state that they 
saw the advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. This will be esteemed a 
favor both by advertisers aud the Publishers 
of the Journal. 


~— ee a ae 


Return Them to the Post-office.—In mailing 7he 
Sournai, but one pack (unless the number is large) is made up 
-—as is done in mailing similar periodicals—for each post-office 
. on our list. ‘his, when it contains more than one copy, should 
always be opened by the postmaster, so that each copy may be 
delivered at once to the subscriber whose name appears upon it. 
Sometimes the postmaster delivers the package to the person 
whose name is last on the list, and along with the address ; in 
which case the party receiving one or more copies not belonging 
to him, should return them a¢ once to the post-office. 

* The Pennsylvania School Journalis the larg- 
est of the educational monthlies. 1ts quality is as good asits quan- 
tity is generous. In the May number every side of nearly every 
present educational question is presented, ‘lhe editor exhibits 
a truly catholic spirit. Its success is great, but after reading its 
pages no one will be surprised thereat. It is not so original in 
its matter as the Ohio Monthly or The Chicago Teacher, but 
it is more moderate than 7%e /eacher and mvure comprehensive 
thanthe Monthly. ‘The Monthly is counsel, The Jeacher a 
special pleader, /he Fournad a judge.”—Chicago Teacher. 

Music-page Supplement, No. Two.—The Sup- 

lement which will be issued this fall, in season for the County 

nstitutes will, we think, be even more popular than that sent 
out last year. Superintendents will please write us at their con- 
venience, stating how many they will need, and to what address 
they should be sent. 


Mr. H. H Woodal, County Supt. Fulton county, writes 
**] like the Examination Questions very much, and wish we 
could bring our standard up to the level of your best lists. We 
may reach it after awhile, I am anxious to have teachers and 
directors read educational matters, and will do all I can for the 
Fournal While visiting schools [ am tryingtoinduce teachers 
to subscribe for this or some other educational magazine.” 

Mr. J. H. Ryckman, of Westmoreland county, writes 
as tullows: ‘The Examination Questions area valuable addi- 
tion to the contents of the ¥oxrxa/ and will contribute to the 
improvement of many teachers. The songs are well chosen, 


and were duly appreciated at our county institute. ‘The School- 
Room is useful, containing, as it does, what is suggestive and 


valuable, especially to the young. In short, no Pennsylvania 
teacher who is progressive and awake to his interests, can do 
without the Journa/. Long may it wave! its influence for 
good extending more and more widely.”’ 

School Mottoes.—A teacher writes from Wilkes-Barre : 
*¢ Please send me set as soonas possible. We are eagerly 
awaiting them.” Another from Tunkhannock: * Have seen 
the Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my 
school-room. ‘Think they will be of great use to me.’’ A teacher 
from Crawford County : ‘* When the question was asked before 
recess to-day, ‘ How many want the Mottoes ?’ every hand was 
up. Their sparkling eyes attested their interest.’” Another 
from Chester county: ‘* Please send me a set of Lancaster 
Mottoes. They are the most appropriate I have seen, and 
I want them for my school.” Another from Jefferson 
county: ‘* Yesterday morning I proposed to the boys and girls 
that we send for the Lancaster Mottoes, to make our school- 
room look more like ‘living’ as one of the scholars expressed 
it. Enclosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have 
soon, as the young folks are impatient .to see them.” 

Mr. J. R. Morey, Sec’y Bd.C. S. Directors, Caledonia, 

'a., writes June 16, 1873: ‘“‘The Journal is a fixture in our 
arrangements, and we find it indispensable. ’’ 

Mr. J. E. Dundor, Sec’y of North Heidelberg, Berks 
co., writes June 10, 1873: “Our board has received 7he Your- 
nai for several years, and we would not now like to be without 
it. Please cond es five copies.” 

Mr. ©. McClellan, Sec’y, Mifflintown, Juniata co, 
writes June 10 1873: ‘ After reading Zhe School Fournal for 
a year, | became interested and thought that the entire Board 
should subscribe. I accordingly laid the matter before the 
directors. ‘They seem to thinkas I do, that all will be benefited 
who read it. Please find check for $6.25 at your club rates, 
with name and address of each member of the Board.” 

Mr. Samuel Lawver, of Middletown, Adams co., 
writes June 6, 1873: ‘*We again renew subscription to 7he 
Journal, as we cannot be without it. The new members are 
as desirous of having it as the old ones.” 

“Twelfth Year.’°—Mr. Samuel Banks, Secretary. 
Newfoundland, Wayne co, writes June 16,1873: ‘ This makes 
the Twelfth Year during which our Board has taken The Four- 
nal We feel as though we could not do without it.” 

Postage.—The postage on Zhe Yournal, payable at the 
office of each subscriber, is 12 cents a year, payable quarterly, 





ee 

Home-Made Magic Lantern Slides.—Arren- 
pix A’’ of the Sciopticon Manual contains a process for draw- 
ing and painting magic lantern slides, With glass prepared as 
described, to receive like paper, not only colors, but pen and 
pencil drawings, we may copy engravings for the lantern by 
superposition ; may show up, as by magic, all of that class of 
illustrations now in vogue as ‘*blackboard exercises;’’ may 
suit original designs to the various circumstances of time and 
place; may transcribe hymns, mottoes, &c., appropriate to 
each occasion; and so, with small expense and ordinary skill, 
the Sciopticon becomes ready available, without the purchase 
of a large assortment of slides. The glass may be prepared 
with little trouble, or may be obtained already prepared, for 75 
cents a dozen, The drawings are made with any quite black ink 
and a fine pen, and shown without glass cover, mat or binding. 
The lecturer or teacher, by the use of the Sciopticon can have 
a selection of copies on glass, which he may prepare at his 
leisure and show without any of the delay attending blackboard 
drawing and erasing. Applications may be made for material 
and further information, to L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. R. A. Gilmer, Secretary, Blue Rock, Chester co., 
writes June 17,1873: “Please cominue 7hke Yournal to the 
3oard of Czrnarvon School District. We consider it one of 
the most useful magazines published, and cannot for a mo- 
ment think of being without it I have received it reguiarly 
for the past two years, and after reading it carefully have 
handed it to the teachers of the district andothers of my friends 
all of whom speak of it in the highest terms.” 

** Eighteen Years.’’—Mr. Charles H. Dale, of Frank- 
lin Venango co, Pa., mm renewing subscription, writes: 
* Please send The Yournal for the next year addressed as for 
eighteen years past.” 

**Bat One.’°—Mr Samuel Motzer, of Summit Hill, Car- 
bon co., Pa.. writes June 7, 1873: ‘ Enclosed, please find 
$1.50, to renew my subscription for another year. I have re- 
ceived Zhe ¥ urna for five years, and if I could afford to take 
but one periodical, I should select 7he School Fournai.’’ 

Greenleafs Series of Mathematies.—The at- 
tention of the reader is called to the advertisement of Messrs. 
k. S. Davis & Co., elsewhere in this issue. 

** Hau dsome.’’—A leading publishing house, to whom 
we recently enclosed a proof of our new title-page, writes, June 
23d: ** Your cover is extremely handsome, far ahead of any 
magazine cover we know of. It is entirely worthy of the excel- 
lent journal it embellishes.” 

Mr. J. A. Stevenson, of Washington county, writes: 
“Please change my address, I can’t get along without my 
Journal. I value it very highly.” So of others, 

Four Times a Year.—Subscription to The Yournal 
may begin with any quarter desired, that is, with the July 
October, January or April number. Subscriptions received 
during any quarter begin with the guarter, unless otherwise 
ordered. 

‘“*The Longer the Better.’°—Mr. J. S. Young, 
secretary of Bristul, Bucks county, writes June 4th, 1873: ‘* I 
take great pleasure in renewing the subscription of our Board 
to The Pennsylvania School Fournal, The longer we take it 
the better we like it | Enclosed find money order for $6.25.” 


Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. write: 
“The June No. of 7he FYournal has come to hand—good as 
usual. We consider it, at least, fully equal to the best of its 
class in the country.” 


THE TRUE 
SINGING SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK, 


BY A. N. JOHNSON, 


Contains the easiest method for teaching scholars to read music 
that has ever been invented. It is the dest book for Singing 
Schools that has ever been issued, 
Price $7.00 per Dozen, Send 60 cents for specimen copy. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
i rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cts. 


SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 50 cts. 
L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL 
Treats of Magic Lantern representations, with all 
that is interesting in theory and useful in practice, 
including a full exposition of the Sciopticon in par- 
ticular with an appended catalogue of the most ap- 
proved Scientific and Miscellaneous slides, 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





ADOPT THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 












J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
SUMMER BULLETIN FOR 1873. 


GEOGRAPHIES, 


Mitchell’s New First Lessons in 
Geography 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geogra- 
phy 4 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Ge- 
ography, 4to 
Mitchell’s New School Geogra- 
PG 2G AGING. ccc ccccccscesescces 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geogra- 
phy 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geogra- 
PHY, T2MO......cccccccccsscccocses 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and 
Key, *Small Series. In Port- 
folio or on Rollers, Net, 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and 
Key, ‘*Large Series. On 
Bes BIE cccntatanssdvenseicmie 
Hand-Book of Map Drawing...... 


*Colored physically and spolitically, or politically only. 


HISTORIES. 


(PETER PARLEY’S.) 
Goodrich’s American Child’s 
Pictorial History of the United 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
the United States.............. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
England 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
Rome 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
CFROEEE.....nncccccncoccscccesocescoeoes 
Goodrich’s 


SOSH S EEE EE EEEE EE EE ESEEES 


Goodrich’s Parley’s Com. School 

History of the World....... conan 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural 
History........ eccssceccssescoccoces 


Most of these Books are well-known, 








Retail 
Price. 


$ 0 50 
© 80 
t 80 
2 50 
rt 88 


I 75 
IO 00 


20 00 
° 80 


o 84 


75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
175 


I 





The New 


Reader.. 


The New 


The New 
Reader.. 
The New 
Reader.. 
The New 
Reader.. 


The New American Ety- 
mological Reader 


READERS. 


American tst 


American 2d 
American 3d 
American 4th 


American 5th 
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eescce 


Ag 


‘Aey pure yuosies 
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Retail 
Price. 


$o 20 
© 30 
© 50 
© 60 
© go 


I 50 


The latest, cheapest and best, 





SPELLERS. 


The New American Primary 
MR cnenssncssersenredccanenoanens 
The New American Pronounc- 
IE BRST .c0cccccccceces eneseccoes 





JUST READY. 


Oo 30 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF 


Excuse Erymoiocy 


AND 


TEXT-BOOK OF DERIVATIVES, 
PERFIXES AND SUFFIXES, 


BY 


EPES SARGENT, 


WITH NUMEROUS EXERCISES. 


Retail Price, 


For Catalogue, Circulars and Introductions, address THE PUBLISHERS; or, 
D. W. PROCTOR, Huntingdon, Pa., or A. E. EYSTER, Harrisburg, Pa. 


90 cents. 


The Readers and Spellers are mew, and rapidly being adopted. 
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STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST. 


{ie Improved fmbination chool flesh. 


Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


It is the most convenient - This excellent desk, exten- 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- —— = tensively used in every Western 
stacles to the broom and scrub- HBR) eer all i 2 and South-western State, is 
bing-brush than any other desk bi == ‘a= ik # now being introduced into 
presents. (2) Itdoes not need quae | al # ~©6Pennsylvania. 
to be fastened to the floor— te =i First premium awarded to it 
the only desk in existence that = == ig at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
does not. (3) It is perfect in 1869, and at the Lancaster 
the ease of ingress and egress. County Fair, 1869, 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. It is always madein a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
CL PRICES: SD 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75 | No. 3, 39in. long, top 14 in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long, top 16in. wide, 5 50| No. 4,36in. long, top1zin. wide, 5 00 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of walnut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
rove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
c>~ No Castings—No Shaking. > 


The Rankin Desk is very popularin Ohio. Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the Wational Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 

“It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. hough but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced. 

| me THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) 

Col. Gzo, F, McFartanp—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of nearl $60 ooo; in this 
city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms. e had tried other 
desks, We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed, It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, ficm- 
ness and neatness, it is everything that could be desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars. 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 

In point of economy, both as to orginal cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal, They combine duradility, 
neatness, comfort, convenience in ——s and — about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, tS ow with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils, C. W. DEANS, Principal, 

ev® MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 

Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : ROBERT S, DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers. No. 193 Liberty street, Pittsburgh; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
laneous and Blank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa, 

pe~For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in. 
formation on the following points: 1st. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


FOR THE TIMES~UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Ajreenteaf s New Allathematical Heries, 


A COMPLETE COURSE FOR ALL CLASSES OF LEARNERS. 








FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS, 
New Primary Arithmetic, $ .25 New Elementary Algebra, 1.38 
New Elementary Arithmetic, 45 New Higher Algebra, 1.87 
New Intellectual Arithmetic. 42 Elements of Geometry, 1.38 


New Practical Arithmetic, 94 Elements of Trigonometry, 94 
[The Common School Arithmetic (price 94 c.) and National Arithmetic ($1.38), containing the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures, continue to be published. ] 


NEW WORK-—JUST PUBLISHED. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. With Practical Applications, 
A SHORTER CourSE, upon the basis of the larger work. 176pp, I2mo. - - $1.00. 


The New Elementary Geometry is a mew publication, comprehending, in only six 
books, all the essential theorems of plane and solid geometry, with exercises for original 
thought and practical applications. 

ALL TEACHERS 


desiring the best Text-book in Geometry should examine this new treatise. 

THIS SERIES IS CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE—PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC—MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has stood the ordeal of the school-room for so 

long a time, or attained so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of so many relia- 

ble and competent educators in different parts of the country. With the improvements and additions re- 

cently made, this series is unrivaled in simplicity and completeness. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST EDUCATORS. 


Supt. ¥. B. Storms, Monroe county, Pa.: ** Since the publication of the Elementary Arithmetic, I consider Greenleaf’s the 
best series published, and is the only one used to any extent in this county.”’ 


Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, Prin. State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa.: ‘“‘I regard Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic the 
best work of the kind ever published.’’ 


Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, West Chester Military Academy, Pa. : ‘‘ I have had Greenleaf’s Series of Mathematics in use in my 
school exclusively for some years, and always considered 1t ‘ facile rinceps’ of the many treatises on that subject.’? 





Prof. H. W. Super, Keystone Normal School, P2.: ‘* Greenleaf’s excellent series is very extensively used in our normal 
district, and in many parts of it exclusively.” 





After a SUCCESSFUL use in the school-room of nearly two years, Greenleaf’s Series was unanimously re-adopted by the 
Board of Education, June 10, 1872, for use in all the public schools of Jersey City. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY 
are so generally used and favorably known as to be their owncommendation, 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Prof. James H. Hamilton, M.D. 1 Vol. 12 mo.; 240 pp. 


Recently published. 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN ONE BOOK. 


The book is handsomely printed on fine paper, and substantially bound in cloth, and sold at the low price of One Dollar 
$8.00 a dozen. 


From H. T. Wells, A. M., President, Andalusia College, Pa.: 
Acareful examination of*‘ Parker’s Exercises in Composition,” and the use of it in the class-room, have satisfied us that it is 
far superior to any other work of the kind now before the public. 





From Prof. F. A. Allen, late Principal of State Normal School. : 

MANSFIELD, P om dy 5 1872. 
I am glad to see this new little gem of a book, “Parker’s Progressive Exercises in Composition.” Many thanks to Mr. Hamil- 
ton for revising this best of old standard works. We like the book, and its division into four parts. Success to it. 
SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND FREELY WITH US. 
The books supplied for First Jntroduction only, at one-half of the above named retail prices, when a cor- 
responding old book in use is exchanged; or two-thirds retail price when there is no exchange of old books, 
Copies for Examination, with a view to introduction, will be furnished to Teachers or School Officers, 
at half retail prices, on application to 


ROB’T. 8S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
No. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


J. A. Bancrort & Co., 512 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Or, OrLANDo Leacu, Agent, 142 Grand St., New York. 
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LEADING SERIES. 





THE NATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT 
READERS AND SPELLERS 


Are to-day, in the face of the most vigorous opposition, winning a degree of popularity 
entirely unprecedented and unrivalled. They are more largely used in 


The Feystone State, 


than any other competing series, which is, in itself, sufficient evidence of their merit. Zhey 
excel all others in regular gradation of exercises, frequency of phonetic drill, value of elocu- 
tionary instruction, Superiority of Selections, Style, Durability of Binding, and in fact, 
in all that tends to make a SERIES THE BEST. 





—~* 
oe => 


BARNESS BRIEF HISTORY, 


Although but a little more than a year old, has been more rapidly introduced and gives 
better satisfaction than any other history ever published. 


atin 


MONTEITH’S AND M'NALLY'S GEOGRAPHIES, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS, 


They are carefully graded and always up to the times. They teach the science in a 
pure, simple and exhaustive manner. Unimportant matter is rejected, elaboration avoided 
and only the cream of the science is carefully given. 





The National Readers and Spellers, Monteith’ s Geographies and Barnes’ History were unan- 
tmously adopted by a convention of School Directors for Cumberland county, held in Carlisle, 
May 2, 1873. Teachers and Directors will find it to their advantage to examine the 
above works before making any adoption. Liberal discounts for introduction and 
exchange. Send for.catalogue. Address 


A, P. FLINT, General Agent. 


A. S. BARNES & CO,, 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
New York and Philadelphia. 


re, 




















OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


ONE VOL. 8vo., PRICE, $2.50, 
NT This new work is pre-eminently superior to any preceding publication of the kind.” 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


The Constitution of the United States, 
CONCORDANCE AND ” CLASSIFIED INDEX 


larity BY CHARLES W, STEARNS, M. D. ONE VOL. 12mo., PRICE, $1.00. 


<¢T deem your edition the best I have ever seen.”’ 
Prof. J. H. GitmorE, University of Rochester. 














AN ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


BY J. G. KEETLES. ONE VOL, 12mo., PRICE, $2.00, 


Th Copies of the above works for examination may be had of the publishers, on receipt of 
Y one-half the retail price. Correspondence solicited. 


locu- MASON, BAKER & PRATT, Publishers, New York, 





fact, 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY W.S. FORTESCUE & Co., 
(SUCCESSORS TO E. C. & J. BIDDLE,) 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Fives 





CRITTENDEN'S SERIES OF BOOK-KEEPING 


Consists of Four Treatises, each with Key and Blank-books. The extensive use of these books in Schools 
_ and Commercial Colleges, in all parts on the country, through a long series of years, is the best evidence of 
) the great favor with which they are regarded by practical teachers. 


THOMAS’, LYND’S AND OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGIES, 


The most accurate and complete Etymological Series published, and extensively used in Public and Pri- 








‘ a vate Schools, in all parts of the United States. pia 

» Alsop’s First Lessons in Algebra. 

~ Alsop’s Treatise on Algebra. 

- Alsop’s Treatise on Surveying. 
on enete which need no higher recdmmendation than the fact that they have been prepared by one of 





Bbeas-For particulars of these and other valuable Text-books published by the above firm, send for 
Descriptive Catalogue. 
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rHE 


NEW MODEL SCMOOL DESK 


MADE BY THE 


achuring Af ompany 


EAST LEWISBURG, PENNA. 





REAR SEAT. GRAMMAR. 


of the above Desk. 


advantages not found in any other. 


venient manner. 


to furnish on application. 


eral admiration. 


Waynesporo’, Franklin co., Pa., Marck 20, 1873. 
We are much pleased with your desks, and our board will 
give you a good certificate at any time, should you demand it. 
Joun W. Cooss, Treas. 


Ort Creex, Venango co., Sune 13, 1873. 
The desks furnished by you for our schools have given perfect 
satisfaction, Those sent us last year seem to be perfect. 
L. Poor, Sec’y. 


MARTINSBURG, West ba Sune 12, 1873. 


The desks and recitation seats furnished by you are supe- 
rior for comfort and durability to any we have ever had in use, 





PATENTED BY J. D. DIFFENDERFER, MARCH 8, 1870, AND AUG. 6, 1872. 


— 


SECONDARY. PRIMARY. 


HE attention of School Boards, Principals of Academies, Officers of Colleges, Nor- 
mal Schools and Seminaries, is respectfully invited to an examination of the merits 
We claim for it a simplicity of construction, neatness of ap- 
pearance, a strength and durability in use, which together form a combination of 


We have aimed to secure all the latest improvements and adaptations suggested by experi- 
ence, and to avoid those unnecessary complications which render school furniture noisy in 
the using, and liable to break or get out of order. 

Our Desk affords to the seated pupila natural, easy and comfortable position with book 
shelf, slate and atlas pocket, ink-well, pen and pencil, gum, etc., arranged in the most con- 


We are practical manufacturers, and personally attend to all the details of our business 
from the rough timber in the log tothe setting up of the finished furniture in the school-room. 

Our Desks have rapidly achieved a wide reputation and an extensive sale, and we have 
the present season greatly increased our facilities for their manufacture. 

We publish a circular giving full description and information, which we shall be pleased 


Hon. C. M. Runk, President of the Board of Controllers of the City of Allentown, writes us : 


ALLENTOWN, Sept. 28, 1869, 


It is gratifying to our Board to find the desks (480) which you have just put in for us the subject of gen- 
For neatness, simplicity of construction and comfort they are unsurpassed. 


We beg leave to subjoin other brief extracts from business letters as samples of many received : 


Mananoy City, Pa., Fan. 20, 1873. 


_ I think your desks are-the most substantial of any we have 
in use, and you may refer to me at any time in regard to their 


good quality. 
W. L. Yoprr, Sec’y. 


Prymovuth, Pa., Funeg, 1873. 


Our Board want high-school desks for several rooms. Please 
give us prices. The desks you furnished for our new buildings 
two years ago, have given perfect satisfaction. They are unsur- 
passed for neatness, comfort and strength, 

Frank Turner, Prest.of S. Board. 








Henry WItson, Prest. Board of Education. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





Naw Texr-Books. 





We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 


School Publications ;: 
’ + y 
{he jook of {roblems in Arithmetic 


The Book of Problems with Key. 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 








The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 


The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. ' 
They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 


ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than swenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for class-drill. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 
book alone is for the pupil. 


Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Book of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 
—S=tth) oor" 


CAMPBELL’ S 


oncise Nchool Pistory of {|nited State, 


The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere combination of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 

The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—Aassachusetts Teacher. 

This history is the best Grammar School history published in our country. A copy 


will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 





CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D. 


A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents. 





Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 
A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 


Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass, Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 


ocket dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 


in flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


EXLDREDGE & BRoTHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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EVERY TEACHER IN PENNSYLVANIA 


WANTED 


TO CANVASS DURING THE SUMMER VACATION 


FOR 
MITCHELL'S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 


COLORED PHYSICALLY AND POLITICALLY OR POLITICALLY ONLY, 
EXCELLING ALL OTHERS IN 


BEAUTY, ACCURACY AND CHEAPNESS. 
~ L--SMALL SERIES, 


COMPRISING 


- The Hemispheres, - size, 24x28 in. | 4. South America, | - -« size, 24x 28 im. 

. North America - “ 6©24x28in. | 5. Europe, - - .« &% 24x 28 in. 

3. The United States, double size, 28 x 48in. | 6. Asia, ° * e ° ‘“ 24x 28in. 
7. Africa, size, 24 x 28, 


WITH NAMES. _ ON ROLLERS. 
ONLY TEN DOLLARS A SET. 


A Key gratis with each set. The lowest priced Wall Maps published. 





IT,--LARGE SERIES. 


COMPRISING 


- The Hemispheres, - - size, 50 x 63 in. 4. South America, - * size, 52 x 63in, 

. North America, ” . « 655 x 63 in. 5. Europe, - - - “+ 50x 63 in. 

. The United States, - ° “+ 49x 74in. 6. Asia, . - - . “¢ 55 x 63 in. 
7. Africa, sagen 54 x 63 in. 


WITHOUT NWAMES. ON BOLLERS. 


ONLY TWENTY DOLLARS A SET. 


ff Key gratis with each set, 





The Two Series are beautifully and accurately colored, varnished: and securely 
mounted on muslin. 


THE LOW PRICE DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH THE BEAUTY OR ACCURACY — 
OF THE MAPS. ON THESE POINTS, 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps, Large and Small Series, Challenge 
Comparison. 
They are the Handsomest and Cheapest Maps Published. 


They are the most Accurate and Useful Maps Published. 
They are adapted to every school. 





During ~ summer months we will send sample sets to teachers who desire to canvass for these maps at the following low 


rates, viz. Large Series, with Key, = - - - $15.00. 
Small, ‘cb - = = 7 7.80. 


“mJ. H. BUTLER & CO., 


723 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





ECLECTIC CLASSICAL SERIES. 





schools and colleges. 


carefully avoided. 


in time for fall schools. 
Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 


cloth, Price, $1.25. 


introducing the Eclectic Penmanship, for 10 cents, 


Syntax, the examples precede the rule. 
276 pp., r2mo., half roan. 
Teachers and supplies for first introduction, $1.00. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRADUAL, to accompany the Grammar. Ready 
Price same as the Grammar. 
By ALex. M. Gow, A. M., Sup’t Public Schools, Evansville, 
ind, A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law, adapted to the use of schools and families. 12mo., 
Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for introduction, 84 cts. 

The Eclectic System of Penmanship in One Book. Sample copy-book of Eclectic Penmanship, 
containing copies selected from all the books of the series. 


Messrs, WILSON, HINKLE & CO. take pleasure in announc- 
ing the first two books of the ECLECTIC CLASSICAL 
SERIES, by Prof. G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, @ practical 


and experienced classical teacher: 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A concise and systematic arrange- 
ment of the laws of the Latin tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in 
In the treatment of Etymology, the verb is placed first ; in 


Printed in large, clear type: small type 
Price, $1.50 Sample copies to 
Now Reapy. 


Will be sent for examination with a view to 





Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
supplies for introduction, $1.00 

Venable’s United States History. 
introduction, 84 cents. 

Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History 
8vo., 378 pp., illustrated, $2.50. Sample copy to 
Teachers, by mail, $2.00; by express, $1.67 ; quanti- 
ties for introduction, $1.67. 


‘The most serviceable work of its class within the reach of 
on schools, It has, indeed, no rival worth mentioning.” —THE 
ATION. 


Hinkle’s Test Spelling-book. For advanced 
classes. Over 5,000 difficult words. Price, 40 cents. 
Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for first intro- 
duction, 27 cents. 


Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. Designed tobe 
written with lead-pencil during the second year of 
school life, Price, 12 cents. Sample copy, and 
supplies for introduction, 8 cents. 





TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


SENT POST-PAID. BY MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Williams’ Parser’s Manual. Examples for 
Parsing, in every variety of English construction, 
Companion to any English Grammar. Price, $1.00. 
Sample copy, and supplies for introduction, 67 cents. 


The Examiner; or Teacher’s Aid. By 
ALEXANDER DuncAN, A, M. Designed to assist 
candidates for Teachers’ Certificates to prepare for 





LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Fifty Lessons, 


288 pp., illustrated, $1.50. Sample copy, and 


280 pp., illustrated. $1.25. Sample,copy, and supplies for 


examination. Embraces, in concise form and syste- 
matically arranged, questions upon Orthography, 
Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, United 
States History, Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Physiology and Algebra, Full and minute references 
to the proper sources of information for answers to 
all questions, Designed also for Pupils in review- 
ing their studies, Zeachers in examining their classes, 
and for Mormal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

No one who masters this work need have any fears 
of failure to sustain with credit any fair and proper 
examination. Price, 50 cents. 


Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics 
and Dumb-bell Exercises. A concise and 
practical treatise, designed for use in the class-room. 
Illustrated, Price, 20 cents. 


Object-lessons. By LILizNTHAL and ALLyN. 
A systematic course of instruction in Composition 
and Objec-lessons, prepared by order of the Cin- 
cinnati Public School Board. Price, 30 cents, 


Hand-book of Eclectic Penmanship. 
General directions to teachers on the preparation and 
conducting of writing-classes; a complete descrip- 
tion and analysis of the letters, and of movement ; 
chapters on “ Shading,” “ Spacing,” “ Form,” “ Writ- 
ing in Ungraded Schools,” “When to write,’? 
« Awakening Interest,’ and “ The Neglected Art.” 
Price, 60 cents. 


— 





137 Walnut St., CINCINNATI. 


TEACHERS are invited to send for our new J//ustrated Descriptive Catalogue and specimen pages 
of the following: Eclectic Geographies, Venable’s U. S. History, Leigh's Phonetic Readers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO,, 


28 Bond St., NEW YORK. 
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THE LATEST—THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST! 


JUST COMPLETED AND PUBLISHED. 


QSGOOD’S AMERICAN READERS. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 





_ only series of readers now published, or ever published in the United States, in which the picture 
illustrations are all, without an exception, mew designs and original with the series. Inno other way 
can such heauty and taste in cuts, with appropriateness to the stage of the pupil’s progress, be secured. This 
important and special feature, combined with the most admirable grade in lesson, new system of reviews, 
unrivaled elocutionary points of excellence, binding, etc., with price, make this series, by far, the most de- 
sirable offered the public. 
_ Thousands of Educators already testify to their decided superiority over all works of similar name now 
in use. 


RETAIL. 
Os8go0d’sS Cards, fer Set..c.ccccccsscceececsee ceneseesceceeensesscssesssesescasess $4 75 
Osgood’s American Primary Speller, ///ustrated.......1.:0ccceereevees 25 
Osgood’s American Advanced Speller, ///ustrated........seccseceeees 50 
Osgood’s American Primer, //lustrated.....11+ cesserseserscseceserreneeees 20 
Osgood’s American First Reader, [/lustrated......:s.scsscsecesecseeeeees 30 
Osgood’s American Second Reader, ///ustrated. .....:1.sscssceseeseees 50 
Osgood’s American Third Reader, [lus trated.......1-scscecveee sreeees 70 
Osgood’s American Fourth Reader, J//ustrated.....1.ssecsseeeseeseees go 
Osgood’s American Fifth Reader, J/lustrated......csscsesceeccnererereees I 25 
Osgood’s American Sixth Reader, L/lustrated......creceesseeseeeers r 50 


BURTT’S GRAMMARS. 


Combining all the late and tried improvements, are universally pronounced, when on trial in the school 
oom, to be the very dest. 


Burtt’s Primary Grammar.........cssccsscseseseeseeeseeeeseesenees $ 50 
Burtt’s Elements of Grammat........ssscssscsseesseneseeeeeecens 70 
BUrtt’s Practical Grams al-co..icccccccccccccccccccsessccsccssesces I co 





DEAN’S ARITHMETICS. 


These excel all others in Sn. the learner, by rule, problem and solution, for the practical, every-day 
needs of actual business. They are UNIFORM IN GRADE, WELL BOUND AND CHEAP, 


Dean’s Primary Arithmetic. ...........ccccrcccccssssccsssssccscccccccccccsccscscccsscsees. cosesecevecescees 25 
Dean’s Elementary Arithmetic..............c00ssssseceeceseenssencensceeseeseeseeeceseesceserseensesserees 50 
Dean’s Intellectual Arithmetic.............:scccccsesesseeseesscneceeeseneeceneaceesceneeeneneeeeneees s oes 45 
Dean’s Intermediate Arithmetic .............csssecssesssssssesesererensencensesseessscsssasens: eeeeeeenens 80 
Dean’s High School Arithmetic. (In press)........ssssseccssseeeesensessens seessseescessecesecsesens ove 
PENMANSHIP. 
Cowley’s Copy-Books. Revised System, Cach.....cseseserseresesssrecssceeeesenes 15 
Cowley’s Charts, €ach.......ccccccocccccciees cccscecee socccccee oe sees eeeeeaeeeeesereserereeesesens 15 





Specimen copies of any of above for examination, with reference to introduction, and supplies for intro- 
duction furnished on the most liberal terms. Correspondence of Teachers, Directors, and all desiring the 
benefits of our low introduction prices, cordially invited, 

Osgood’s Progressive Readers and Spellers we continue to publish. 


A. H. ENGLISH & CO., 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, General Agents, 
PRULADELE SA. 


H. W. KNIGHT, SUPT. 


ie Board of Education of the city of Philadelphia awarded to Messrs, Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger the contract for furnishing the 


EXCELSIOR SENIOR DESK 


to the public schools for the year 1873. The Committee of High Schools of the same city, desiring to obtain the best desks in the market, without regard to price, 
after examining the different samples submitted, and having used in the Central High School building the Uhlinger and Gothic desks, decided unanimously in 


favor of the BEXCELSIO B, 


giving them a higher price than was bid by the representatives of the Gothic desks, 


Messrs. C., R. & H, do not wish to claim anything more than they are really entitled to, but as other parties have published statements in this journal calculated 
to mislead, they desire to be put right before the public, and especially before those who are interested in school furniture. 


Trustees, directors, secretaries, and all members of school boards, are invited to send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Excelsior School Furniture 
Address, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia, 
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“ZIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS!” 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD SERIES. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICAL SERIES. Prices, .25, .38, -50, -95- 
BROOKS’S NORMAL ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Price, $1.25. 
BROOKS’S NORMAL GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. Price, $1.25. 
BROOKS’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC. (In prep.) 











BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M: 
The Most Successful. 

The Most Highly Recommended, and 
The Most Extensively Used Series in Pennsylvania. 

They Contain the Best Methods of Analysis and Instruction. 

The Greatest Variety and Largest Collection of Examples. 
The Most Philosophical Development of Topics, and 

The Finest Gradation and Arrangement of Subject-matter, 





They Excel in Scientific Development. 
They Excel in Practical Applications, and 
They Excel in Adaptation to Common and Graded Schools. 
They Succeed in Starting Young Pupils Early and Easily, 
They Succeed in Making the Best Arithmeticians. 
They Succeed in Giving Good Results Wherever Used. They are 


RAPIDLY BECOMING THE ADOPTED WORKS OF THE STATE. 


County after county has recommended and adopted them for uniform use, when a trial, in a portion of 
the districts, has satisfied both teachers and directors that their general introduction will improve the schools 
of the whole county. Among these counties are Cumberland, (May 2, 1873); Clearfield, (March 18, 1873); 
Delaware, Bucks, Northampton, Schuylkill, Luzerne, Lycoming, Clinton, Perry, Mifflin, Lancaster, Blair, 
Somerset, Bedford, Fayette, Indiana, etc, 

Nearly every county in the State is gradually introducing them, They are already used in the principal 
cities and towns, county institutes and county and State normal schools. Special inducements are offered 
to districts, not using them, to make the change. Send for specimens. 





RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 
I.—Raub’s Primary, .30. * . . . - - 11.—Raub’s Normal, .45. 


They teach Spelling, Pronunciation, Syllabication in Writing, Use of Words, Use of Capitals, etc. No 
arbitrary marks required. The classification of the words based upon the nature of the words themselves. 
Teachers and Boards who think accurate pronunciation not inferior to correct spelling, as a mark of cul- 
ture, should not fail tu examine these beautiful and philosophical Spelling-books. Used in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Orange, N. J., Lock Haven, Ashland, etc., etc.,and adopted by Clinton, Northampton, Bucks, 
Fayette, Schuylkill, etc., counties. 





FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Elementary, 45 cts. Larger, 65 cts. 


Recently adopted by Cumberland and Clearfield counties, for uniform use; Philadelphia, Lock Haven, 
Erie city, Altoona, Allentown, Norristown, West Chester, Baltimore city, State of Maryland, etc., etc., and 
rapidly taking the first rank. They are simple, yet scholarly; small, yet comprehensive ; attractive, yet 
thorough; and they contain more important matter and cost less than other series, The Elementary is a 
short complete course for country schools. 


Roberts’ United States History—75 cents. 


A clear and succinct School History, to the close of the late war. 
PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE. PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 
SHEPHERD'S CONSTITUTIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. BOUVIER’S FAMILIAR ASTRONOMIES. 
FAIRBANE’S BOOK-KEEPING. HILLARD’S GEOLOGIES. 


Wx Copies sent for examination or introduction, at two-thirds of the above Price. Illustrated Catalogues sent gratis. Teachers 
and others invited to call and to correspond. Send for price list. Address 


Or WM. 8. SCHOFIELD, SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
Supt, of Introduction, 530 Market St., and 523 Minor St., Phila, 
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MITCHELL'S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 
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READEXY ULES 
LATEST, HANDSOMEST GHEAPEST, BEST, 
The New American First Roade-..............c.scescceees "20 cts. 
The New American Second Readevr................s..ssceee 30 “ 
The New American Third Reade-.................cscccsseeees 50 “ 
The New American Fourth Reader......... .....ccccseceeeee 60 * 
The New American Fifth Reader......... ......cecseceeeeee. 90 * 
The New American Primary Speller.............++-:+.00+ 20 “ 
The New American Pronouncing Speller................ 30 “ 





_ 
> 


OTHER New Books. 


The New American Etymological Reader. .........seecsseresessssseorens $1.50 
i siccticcncnccnitatissicnrnad:sisasnintinrsintiinnianiesinnionsiiianane -75 
Ce BemR DOIG E0000 oscccccce 000s0s0sersces ccccccece cosengeesese sconce en scesee In Press, 
The Now American EtyMology............esseressessesseeceeessssereeeee cesses cee 90 





FOR INTRODUCTORY PRICES 


ADDRESS 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
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JUST READY. 
THE AMERICAN 


EDUCATIONAL READERS. 


A NEW GRADED SERIES, 


FULLY AND HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, EXCELLING ALL OTHERS IN 
MANUFACTURE, GRADATION, AND IN CHEAPNESS. THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER ISSUED. 


*,* Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. have the pleasure of announcing that they have 
now ready, after many months’ preparation and a large outlay, the first four numbers of an entirely new 
series of school readers, which they designate ‘“* THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS.” They have 




















been published to meet a want that is not supplied by any existing series, in size, gradation and price; and ve 
it is claimed that, in these respects, they are in every essential feature an improvement upon any, other books 
that have preceded them. 
ba=Attention is invited to the sizes and prices of the works herewith appended : 
FIRST READER, 64 pages, Price 25 cents. [ 
SECOND READER, 124 pages, Price 40 cents, ke 
° de 
THIRD READER, 160 pages, Price 50 cents. oa 
FOURTH READER, 240 pages, Price 70 cents. . 
FIFTH READER. ns 
be 
*The Fifth Reader will be ready during the Summer. su 
Ba” One copy of each of the first four numbers will be sent by mail to teachers and educationists, on re- to 
ceipt of ONE DOLLAR, if desired, for examination with a view to introduction, an 
th 
Messrs. I., B., T. & Co. have also just added a new and completing work to Prof. Swinton’s very popular an 
Word-Book Series, entitled, ev 
WORD PRIMER, in 
; , : tal 
A Beginner’s Book in Oral and Written Spelling. By Witt1am Swinton. 96 pages. to 
Price 20 cents. le: 
This work is intended for use after the child has | variety of script exercises, in both words and sen- all 
gone through some reading Primer. Attention is | tences; the division of the book into specific monthly a: 
called to the following distinctive points which have | and yearly sections; review lessons, | 
not heretofore been presented in a book of this kind: | The book is beautifully printed and substantially 
Exceedingly short lessons; the grouping of words| bound, We will send sample copies by mail for ex- cli 
according to leading ideas ; the selection of common | amination, on receipt of 15 cents. dc 
words that can be understood by young children; the by 
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The EpucaTionat Reporter, for May, is ready, and will be sent to all persons en- 
gaged in educational pursuits on appiication. Se 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., tu 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. o 
| 138 & 140 Grand Street, New York ; 133 & 135 State Street, Chicago. Me 
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